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EXTRA C T 
Ee OF MEAT 
z OTUM CAUTION.—Parchasers must insist on having 
P the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract. For flavour and 


clearness pronounced by all competent authorities 
to be the best. 


Invaluable in Cases of Debility and Weak Digestion. 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 











And Perfection and Economy in Osis 


BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly 1000 Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ Committee, 
South Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18 & 19, 1882, 


Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—FIRST SILVER MEDAL, 


“Cheapest Coal most Suitable. Illustrated Price Books Post Free. 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Harian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLp NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 
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Frys Cocoa 
“ce eXtTLACt 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. Hassall. 
“Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoddart. 
‘¢ Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily in ients has been extracted.””— Chas. A. Cameron. 


STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


SHarking Tk for Linen 


ARE THE BEST IN THB WOoRLTD. 








SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THE VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE 1882, with the INDEX, 





PRICE 10s. 6d., IS NOW READY. 


Cases for Binding, price 1s. 3d., post free. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


CASHS 
EMBROIDERED NAMES 
AND INITIAL LETTERS 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


| Your Name or Initials Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, which 
ean be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 














SOLD BY HOSIERS AND DRAPERS EVERYWHERE. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS. 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, FENNINGS’ 


EFENNINGS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS, » ‘sv: tu wate tacit’ 





H For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions, : 1 : 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). gaan, tae Me peo ge Pe 


m Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%d. and 28. gd. (great saving), with ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

q Sull Directions. The largest size Boxes, 2s. gd. (35 stamps, post free}, 

GA Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. — oo earn yo de oa 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on . Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. Faster 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. West Cowes, LW. 


GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

the Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolourations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY. AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; | 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and | 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity | 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the | 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- | 
| 
| 
| 











plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by A : 
the Medical Profession, EsrasnisHep 120 YEARs. 6° & \s Sold Everywhere 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 64, per Bottle. 











BEAUTIFUL TEE TH,FRAGRANT | 
BREATH HEALTHY GUMS._USE “POR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


zero ORIENTAL 
TOOTHPASTE:s*::: umm OO NWS 
A PERFECT DENTIFRICE.E'S0vears | WORLD FAMED 


OF ALL PERFUMERS.1I°.6°. & 25 GOSMANEC OO 


| BLOOD MIXTURE. 


{s warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 


B 0 R W | ¢ TES whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
| kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
| Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 

: each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
| Qhemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
td | THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 

Pp @) WwW D E Fe | DRUG COMPANY, LINCOLN. 


De Ag meee lias) =6 GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
SS aa 

BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER | “ties require no restraint of dict during their use, and ere 
Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed | certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn lers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and ls. Tins. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. $d. per box. 


A CURE FOR ALL!!! FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


oo excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
| Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and ail 
| Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
| is required, nothing can be better adapted. 


For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removin 














FIVE GOLD MEDALS. 


























THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and | i,6 4; : ; 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD, A| Spirits, Dulmise of Bight, Neve atections.  Blotches, 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in | loom tothe complexion. 

Complaints incidental to Females. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 
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A. Wonderful Ghost Story, 


BEING “MR, H’.S OWN NARRATIVE.” 


Reprinted by permission from ‘All the Year Round.” 


With hitherto unpublished Letters from CHARLES DICKENS. 


Feap. 8vo, paper, price 1s. 


GRIFFITH AND FARRAN'S 
STANDARD BOOKS. 


All about Snakes. Curiosities and Wonders of the Ophidia. By 
Miss CarHertne C. Horrey, Author of “ Aunt Jenny’s American Pets.” Profusely 
illustrated by A. T. Etwes. Price 16s. 


The Commercial Products of the Sea: or, Marine Con- 
tributions to Industry and Art. By P. L. Srtmonps, Author of “The Commercial 
Products of the Vegetable Kingdom.” With numerous I]lustrations, price 16s. 


Memorable Battles in English History ; Where Fought, Why 
Fought, and their Results; with the Military Lives of the Commanders. By W. #. 
DAVENPORT Apams. With Frontispiece and Plans of Battles. Two Volumes, crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 16s. 


The Crimean Campaign with the Connaught Rangers, 
1854-55-56. By Lieut.-Colonel NarHanret SrexvEss, late 88th (Connaught Rangers). 
Demy 8yo, with Map, cloth, 15s. 


Afghanistan : A Short Reais of “Atghirdisten: its History and our 
Dealings with it. By P. F. Waker, Barrister-at- Law (late 75th Regiment). Cloth, 2s. 6. 


Ocean and Her Rulers ; A Warveline:0d the Matinia: ‘tue: duetes 
from the Earliest Ages held Dominion over the Sea, comprising a brief History of 
Navigation from the Remotest Periods up to the Present Time. By Atrrep Etwes, 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Watrer W. May. Crown 8vo, cloth, 9s. 





Hight Months in an Ox-Waggon. Reminiscences of Boer Life. 
By E. F: Saxpeman. Demy 8vo, with a Map, cloth, 15s. 


Heroes of History and Legend. Translated from the German 
of A. W. Grube. By Jonn L. SHapwety. New and Cheaper Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


GRIFFITH & FARRAN, 
West Corner, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 
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Chatto and Windus’s New Books. 


TO THE GOLD COAST FOR » GOLD. A Personal Narrative. 


With Frontispiece and Maps. 2 Vv Is. crown 8vo, cloth xtra, 21s. 


Lovutr Came RON. 


By RicnarpD Buxton and VERNEY 





SOCIAL LIFE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE. 


By Joun Asnton, Author of ‘Chap. 


__ books of the E ighteenth Century,” &c. With nearly 190 Mlustrations i in Facsimile. 2 vols. demy 8v», cloth extra, 283, 





THE ART ANNUAL for 1882-3. 


Demy 8vo, Fr ench grey cover, 3a. 6d. 


| COLIN CLOUT’S CALENDAR. By Grant ALLEN, Author of “Vignettes from Nature.” 


8vo, cloth, 6s. 


Edited by F. G. Dumas. 


With 250 full-page Illustrations. 





“Crown 





ARABIAN SOCIETY IN THE MIDDLE AGES: Studies from the. Thousand and One Nights. 


By Epwarp WIiLu1AM Lang, Author of * ‘I'he Modern Egyptians,” &c. Edited by Srantuy LAne-PooLe. Crown 8vo, 


_¢ ‘oth e extra, 6s. 


KIT: A Memory. ‘By ‘James Pay. 


8 v ols, crown Gre. 


KEPT IN THE DARK. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


2 vola, Post 8vo, cloth extra, 128, 


VAL STRANGE : 


___** Joseph’s Coat,” &c. Gente crown 8vo. 


| THE GOLDEN SHAFT. By Cuartes Ginnoy, “bother of 6 Robin Gray,” &e. 


GIDEON FLEYCE. By HENRY y W. Lucy. 
IN MAREMMA. By Ovrp,. 


REGIMENTAL LEGENDS. By J. 8. . WINTER, Author ‘of « «Cavalry Life,” &e: 


3 vols. 


New and Cheaper Edition. 


With a “Frontispiece by J. E. MILLAIS, ‘R. A. 








a Story ‘of the the P Primrose Way. By Davip Curistie Murray, Author of 


3 wie crown 8vo. 


3 wile. crown &vo. 





“Queene 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





FLOWERS OF THE SKY. By Ricuarp A. Procror. A New Edition, with 55 Illustrations. Crown 


8vo, cloth extra, 4a, 6d. 


CHAPTERS ON EVOLUTION. A Fepuler History of the Darwinian and Allied Theories of 


Develop‘nent. By Anpagw Witson, Ph.D., F.R.S. Edin., &c. Seconp Epirion. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 259 


Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS, PICCADILLY, W. 





FORESHADOWIN GS. 


Crown 8wo, cloth, price §s. 


FORESHADOWINGS. A Poem in Four anes, By CHARLES ROOM. 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘The theme is the fulfilment of prophecy, written 
in a sufficiently impressive Spenserian stanza, and 
exhibits much varied and discursive reading.” 


THE GRAPHIC, April 9, 1881. 


“. ,.. The lyrics are distinctly original in con- 
struction.” 


SWORD AND TROWEL. 


“A Christian gentleman, an ardent Liberal in 
politics, falls into a dream of the future triumphs of 
Christianity, in which a millennial age of peace 
transforms this earth into a Paradise. Anon, the 
dream changes, as dreams are wont tochange. The 
thousand years expire. Sataz is let loose. Armies 
are mustered, ironclads are constructed for hostile 
invasions. The rage of Satan, the end of all things, 
the Saviour’s appearing, the general conflagration, 
the gathering of the saints, the convoking of the 
dead before the great white throne, and the final 


London : ELLIOT STOCK, 





awards of bliss or woe then pass in rapid succession 
on the panorama. Such an essay will doubtless 
please many people.” 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

** An epic poem of no small merit. Mr. Room has 
written with some grace. All his verses will bear 
the rigorous test of scansion, and many of them are 
truly beautiful. Some of the comments on the 
tendency of modern science remind us a little of 


Cowper. It is a good sound volume of verse.” 
THE QUEEN. 
‘The lines are musical and well written.” 
JOHN BULL. 


“Written with considerable poetical ability. It 
will well repay a careful perusal from beginning to 


end.” 
THE ROCK. 
“Mr. Room has shown considerable skill in 
setities the poem.” 


62, Paterncatet Row, E.C. 
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First-Class Medals to MAW & =. . Inte pouet Ones oP mend : 
To78 and aumerous ehors, nS PAMadOMR WES Pores) sy inted and Stained Glass, for Stair- 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and case Windows, Door Panels, Window 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 


| PHlinds, Memorial Windows, etc. 





combining a highly di tive and ical substitute for ordinary floors 
and thelr perishabl able coverings. MW and Co.'s pattern-book, the work 


iictiwrgeadicrsreter wets | GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


sanedandentangguengionee tessyigan etnias Ne 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 


KNIGHT g. FOSTER’S STEEL PENS. TQYS! TOYS!! TOYS!!! 
’ ‘GAMES! GAMES!! GAMES!!! 
BANK OF ENGLAND, 


THE PRIZE. MEDAL 
300,000 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, 
Testimonials which, if they were all printed, | TH]ugtrations, post free. Much cheaper than the 


At the Great Exhibition of 1851, 
AND CUSTOM HOUSE, LONDON. CH RISTM AS PR ES J 
would form a goodly volume certifying the 











“For their Great Excellence, Superior Merit, 
Utility, and Cheapness.”’ 
These Pens have been used for upwards of 
1 
KNIGHT & FOSTER From 43d. to £10. 
Have received from Bankers, Merchants, ° ° 
and Commercial Firms in England, India, | Before buying, please send for my Grand Christmas 


Thirty-two Years in the 
oe ee eS Catalogue of Toys and Games, with Hundreds of 














great excellence of their Pens. Stores. 


A SAMPLE BOX 
Containing 3 doz. assorted of the 19 kinds EDWARD SMITH, 


of KNIGHT & FOSTER’S PENS 


Free by Post for 1s. 1d. in Stamps. THE CITY TOY SHOP, 
J. Y. KNIGHT & Co. | 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C. 


80, Basinghall Street, Leeds; 59, Market Street, Bradford ; } 
5, EASTCHEAP, LONDON. | (Between the General Post Office and St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 
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SM 1TH’?S THE NEW DISCOVERY. 
— |A POSITIVE and BOLRSTIFIO NOUR, of RELIEVING 
H y | A inthe Head, t! yularly know 
! U al | F Yl N G P | L LS; — Gane Santee we a > aaieant 


free from Opium. 





AVE RESTORED TO HEALTA SIXTY THOUSAND | 
INVALIDS. FOUR THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS | 


GIVEN. IN USE OVER THIRTY YEARS. SMITH’S 

BLOOD PURIFYING PILLS are Nature’s Posisive Remedy | 

for Purifying the Blood from all Diseases, including Skin 

Diseases, Old Sores, Scurvy, Pimples, Swellings, Eruptions, | : 


Sore Throat, &c. They make New Blood, Invigorate the | 
Body, Destroy Disease, and Restore Health. THEY ARE A | 
POSITIVE CURE FOR ALI. DISEASES of the Urinary ONE DOSE rapidly relieves NEURALGIA, FACE-ACHE, 
Organs, Recent or Old Standing ; Weakness, Gravel, Back- /TOOTH-ACHE (even when proceeding from a decayed 
ache, and all Discharges, &c., all and every Disease for which | tooth), rendering extraction unnecessary. It at once removes 
Mercury and Copaiba are used to the injury of the Patient’s | the Tooth-ache to which Females are so peculiarly subject. 
Constitution. Sold in Boxes (containing sufficient for the | 
Cure) price 2s. 9d. May be had direct from the Proprietors on | Sold by all Chemists, price 2/6. - 
receipt of Thirty-four Stamps. Sent by post to any address. | | Wholesale and Retail Agents: Burter & Crisre, 4, Cheap- 
|sde, London. Wholesale: Cuarkr, Bueaspaug, Batt & Co., 


H. SMITH & CO.’S LABORATORY, | | York; Epwarps & Soy, 157, Queen Victoria Street; Maw, 
26, Southampton Row, London, W.C. [tee & Tuomrson, Aldersgate Street, London. 
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THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a pe srfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 


Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 
Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading 
Machines competed. 


Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONBON. 















If you are a man of business or labourer, aia a BitT TEF of your duties, avoid stimu’ants, and take 


If you are a man of letters, toiling over your wtOe. edt A Ay — brain and nerve waste take 
R 
If you are suffering from over eating or ——- any indiscretion or dissipation, take 
P 


If yeu are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickuese, take 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever vou feel that your" system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, one bottle of ERS 
will do more good than £3 ‘n all other medicines or doctor's visits. 

Have you wyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complsint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 
cured if you take HOP BITTERS 

If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for TT 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


I 





KEATINGS 


COUCH 
oy 4 4, fede: 


All Children suffer from them, if "absolutely the eine . remedy ever 
suspected, ask for the CERTAIN CURE made for 


Tins 1/1} at all repens stamps || COUGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
Keatixe, Chemist, g mmendec O1 
KEATINGS lee Ot ate 
WORM TABLETS.” |._ 258 01 111 wa sn 



































(THE ORIGINAL & ONLY DISINFECTING SOAP.) 

Never wash without it and thus ensure 
protection from infectious disease. 

‘In our hands it has proved most effective 


in Skin Diseases.’’—Lancet, 


For Toilet, Bathroom, & Nursery. In purchasing, demand Wright’s, & see that Tablet is brand:d “ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 


““The only true Anti- Unrivalled for the 
septic Soap.” — British complexion, for it 
Medical Journal. cleanses the skin, 

yes all impuri- 
Recommended by the FEMOVeS & . 
entire Medical faculty. ties, and ensures its 


healthy action. 
USED BY THE PUBLIC FOR A QUARTER OF ' A CENTURY. 


PROPRIETORS : 
To be had of all Chemists, Perfumers, and 
We Y. WRIGHT & Co., Medicine Vendors, &c., throughout the civilised 
SOUTHWARK, world. » BP 
LONDON. Tablets, 6d. and 1s. * 
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’ MR.SCARBOROUGH'S FAMILY. 
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BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
—_—>——_ 


CHAPTER XXXVII, VICTORIA STREET. 


SSS ee 


[HE -‘STORY:OB- OUR: LIVES -FROM-YEAR To 


A echly, Journal 


CONDUCTED- BY 


—— — | 





LouNGING in an armchair in a small 
hut luxuriously furnished room in Victoria 
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must be explained that the captain had . 


come to London at his brother’s instance, 
and was there, in his rooms, at his invita- 
tion. Indeed, we may say that he had 
come at his brother’s command. Augustus 
had during the last few months taken upon 
himself to direct the captain’s movements, 


Street sat Captain Mountjoy Scarborough, and though he had not always been obeyed, 
and opposite to him, equally comfortably | still, upon the whole, his purposes had 


placed as far as externals were concerned, | 
| He had offered to supply the money neces- 


but without any of that lounging look 
which the captain affected, sat his brother. 
It was nearly eight o’clock, and the sound 
of the dinner plates could be heard through 
the open doors from the next room. It 
was evident, or at any rate was the fact, 
that Augustus found his brother’s presence 
a bore, and as evident that the captain 
intended to disregard the dissatisfaction 


“Do shut the door, Mountjoy,” said the 
younger. “I don’t suppose we want the 
servant to hear everything that we say.” 

‘‘ He’s welcome for me,” said Mountjoy, 


and banged the door. “Don’t be angry 
because I sometimes forget that I am no 
longer considered to be your elder brother,” 
said Mountjoy. 

“ Bother about elder brothers. I suppose 
you can shut a door.” 

“A man is sometimes compelled by 


| circumstances to think whether he can or ‘ a 
| not. I’d ’ve shut the door for you readily | could lie in bed till eleven and then play 


enough the other day. I don’t know that 
Ican now. Ain’t we going to have some 
dinner? It’s eight o’clock.” 

“T suppose they'll get dinner for you— 
I’m not going to dine here.” The two 
men were both dressed, and after this they 
remained silent for the next five minutes. 
Then the servant came in and said that 
dinner was ready. 

All this happened in December. 


Sa ee 


been carried out as well as he could expect. 
sary for the captain’s tour, and had abso- 
lutely sent a servant to accompany the 
traveller. 


| this had not happened very often. When 


intention to Mr. Hart of making a return 
journey to the Caucasian provinces. But 





| to the Caucasus, and then, when he found 


‘that Mr. Hart was not at his batk, he | 
‘turned round and went back to Monte ¢ 


Carlo. Monte Carlo, of all places on the 


> without moving. Then Augustus got up | world’s surface, had now charms for him. 


There was no longer a club open to him, 


‘either in London or Paris, at which he ‘ 


‘could win or lose one hundred pounds. 
At Monte Carlo he could still do so readily ; 


and, to do so, need not sink down into any | 


‘peculiarly low depth of social gathering. 
_At Monte Carlo the ennui of the day was 
made to disappear. At Monte Carlo he 


till dinner time. At Monte Carlo there 
/was always someone who would drink a 
glass of wine with him without enquiring 
| too closely as to his antecedents. He had 
| begun by winning a large sum of money. 


|He had got some sums from his brother, } 


and when at last he was summoned home 
he was penniless. 
still full of money it may be doubted 


It | whether he would have come, although he 
; sntieeasaall 
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When the traveller had won 
money at Monaco he had been unruly, but } 






















we last saw him he had expressed his { 


| evinced by the owner of the chambers, | he got no further than Genoa on his way } 





Had his pocket been | 
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458 [December 9, 1882.] 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


[Conducted by 





understood perfectly the importance of the 
matter on which he had been recalled. 

He had been sent for in order that he 
might receive from Mr. Grey a clear state- 
ment of what it was intended to do in 
reference to the payment of money to the 
creditors. Mr. Grey had, in the first 
place, endeavoured to assure him that his 
co-operation was in no respect made neces- 
sary by the true circumstances of the case, 
but in order to satisfy the doubts of certain 
persons. The money to be paid was the 
joint property of his father and his brother, 
—ot his father, as far as the use of it for 
his life was concerned, and of his brother 
as to its continued and perpetual enjoy- 
ment, ‘They were willing to pay so much 
for the redemption of the bonds given by 
him, the captain. As far as these bonds 
were concerned the captain would thus be 
afree man. There could be no doubt that 
nothing but benefit was intended for him, 
—as though he were himself the heir. 
“Though as to that I have no hesitation 
in telling you that you will at your father’s 
death have no right to a shilling of the 
property.” The captain had said that he 
was quite willing, and had signed the deed. 
He wes glad that these bonds should be 
recovered so cheaply. But as to the pro- 
perty,—and here he spoke with much 
spirit to Mr. Grey,— it was his purpose 
at his father’s death to endeavour to regain 
his position. He would never believe, he 
said, that his mother was Then 
he turned away, and, in spite of all that 
had come and gone, Mr. Grey respected 
him. 

But he had signed the deed, and the ne- 
cessity for his presence was over. What 
should his brother do with him now? He 
could not keep him concealed,—or not con- 
cealed,—in his rooms. But something 
must be done. Some mode of living must 
be invented for him. Abroad! Augustus 
said to himself,—and to Septimus Jones 
who was his confidential friend, — that 
Mountjoy must live “ abroad.” 

“Oh yes; he must go abroad. There’s 
no doubt about that. It’s the only place 
for him.” So spoke Septimus Jones, who, 
though confidential friend, was not ad- 
mitted to the post of confidential adviser. 
Augustus liked to have a depositary for 
his resolutions, but would admit no advice. 
And Septimus Jones had become so much 
his creature that he had to obey him in all 
things. 

We are apt to think that a man may be 
disposed of by being made to go abroad; 








or, if he is absolutely penniless and useless, 
by being sent to the Colonies,—that he 
may there become a shepherd and drink 
himself out of the world. To kill the man, 
so that he may be no longer a nuisance, is 
perhaps the chief object in both cases. But 
it was not easy to get the captain to 
go abroad, unless, indeed, he was sent 
back to Monte Carlo. Some Monte 
Carlo, such as a club might be with 
stakes practically unlimited, was the first 
desire of his heart. But behind that or 
together with it, was an anxious longing to 
remain near Tretton and “see it out,” as 
he called it, when his father should die. 
His father must die very shortly, and he 
would like “ to see it out,” as he told Mr, 
Grey ; and, with this wish, there was a 
longing also for the company of Florence 
Mountjoy. He used to tell himself, in 
those moments of sad thoughts—thoughts 
serious as well as sad, which will come 
even to a gambler—that if he could have 
Tretton and Florence Mountjoy he would 
never touch another card. And there was 
present to him an assurance that his aunt, 
Mrs. Mountjoy, would still be on his side. 
If he could talk over his circumstances 
with Mrs. Mountjoy, he thought that he 
might be encouraged to recover his position 
as an English gentleman. His debts at 
the club had already been paid, and he had 
met on the sly a former friend who had 
given him some hope that he might be 
re-admitted. But at the present moment 
his mind turned to Brussels. He had 
learned that Florence and her mother were 
at the embassy there, and, though he hesi- 
tated still, he desired to go. But this 
was not the “abroad” contemplated by 
Augustus, Augustus did not think it 
well that his father’s bastard son, who had 
been turned out of a London club for not 
paying his card debts, and had then dis- 
appeared in a mysterious way for six 
months, should show himself at the British 
Embassy, and there claim admittance and 
relationship. Nor was he anxious that his 
brother should see Florence Mountjoy. He 
had suggested a prolonged tour in South 
America, which he had declared to be the 
most interesting country in the world. 
“T think I had rather go to Brussels,” 
Mountjoy had answered gallantly, keeping 
his seat in the armchair and picking his 
teeth the while. This occurred on the 
evening before that on which we found 
them just now. On the morning of that 
day Mountjoy had had his interview with 
Mr. Grey. 
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Augustus had declared that he intended 
to dine out. This he had said in disgust 
at his brother’s behaviour. No doubt he 
could get his dinner at ten minutes’ notice. 
He had not been expelled from his club. 
But he had ordered the dinner on that day 
with a view to eat it himself, and in effect 
he carried out his purpose. The captain 
got up, thinking to go alone when the 
dinner was announced, but expressed 
himself gratified when his brother said 
that he “ had changed his mind.” ‘You 
made yourself such an ass about shutting 
the door that I resolved to leave you to 
yourself. But come along.” And he 
accompanied the captain into ‘the other 
room. 

A very pretty little dinner was prepared 
—quite such as one loving friend might 
give to another when means are sufficient, 
—such a dinner as the heir of Tretton 
might have given to his younger brother. 
The champagne was excellent, and the 
bottle of Léoville. Mountjoy partook of 
all the good things with much gusto, 
thinking all the while that he ought to 
have been giving th» dinner to his younger 
brother. When that conversation had 
sprung up about going to Brussels or South 
America, Mountjoy had suggested a loan. 
“Tl pay your fare to Rio, and give you 
an order on a banker there.” Mountjoy had 
replied that that would not at all suit his 
purpose. Then Augustus had felt that it 
would be almost better to send his brother 
even to Brussels than to keep him con- 
cealed in London. He had been there 
now for three or four days, and, even in 
respect of his maintenance, had become a 
burden. The pretty little dinners had to 
be found every day, and were eaten by the 
captain alone, when left alone, without an 
attempt at an apology on his part. 
Augustus had begun with some intention 
of exhibiting his mode of life. He 
would let his brother know what it was 
to be the heir of Tretton. No doubt 
he did assume all the outward glitter of 
his position, expecting to fill his brother’s 
heart with envy. But Mountjoy had seen 
and understood it all, and remembering 
the days, not long removed, when he 
had been the heir, he bethought himself 
that he had never shown off before his 
brother. And he was determined to 
express no gratitude or thankfulness. He 
would go on eating the little dinners, 
exactly as though they had been furnished 
by himself. It certainly was dull. There 
was no occupation for him, and in the 





matter of pocket-money he was lamentably 
ill supplied. But he was gradually becom- 
ing used to face the streets again, and had 
already entered the shops of one or two of 
his old tradesmen. He had had quite a 
confidential conversation with his boot- 
maker, and had ordered three or four new 
pairs of boots. Nobody could tell how the 
question of the property would be decided 
till his father should have died. His father 
had treated him most cruelly, and he would 
only wait for his death. He could assure 
the bootmaker that when that time came 
he should look for his rights. He knew 
that there was a suspicion abroad that he 
was in a conspiracy with his father and 
brother to cheat his creditors. No such 
thing. He himself was cheated. He 
pledged himself to the bootmaker that, to 
the best of his belief, his father was robbing 
him, and that he would undoubtedly assert 
his right to the Tretton property as soon 
as the breath should be out of his father’s 
body. The truth of what he told the 
bootmaker he certainly did believe. There 
was some little garnishing added to his 
tale, which, perhaps, under the circum- 
stances was to be forgiven. The blow had 
come upon him so suddenly, he said, that 
he was not able even to pay his card 
account, and had left town in dismay at 
the mine which had been exploded under 
his feet. The bootmaker believed him 
so far that he undertook to supply his 
orders. 

When the dinner had been eaten, the 
two brothers lit their cigars and drew 
to the fire. “There must unfortunately 
come an end to this, you know,” said 
Augustus. 

“T certainly can’t stand it much longer,” 
said Mountjoy. 

* You, at any rate, have had the best of 
it, I have endeavoured to make my little 
crib comfortable for you.” 

“The grub is good, and the wine. 
There’s no doubt about that. Somebody 
says somewhere that nobody can live upon 
bread alone. That includes the whole 
menu, I suppose.” 

“What do you suggest to do with your- 
self?” 

“You said, go abroad.” 

“ So I did,—to Rio.” 

‘Rio is a long way off ;—somewhere 
across the equator, isn’t it?” 

“T believe it is.” 

“TI think we'd better have it out clearly 
between us, Augustus. It won’t suit me to 
be at Rio Janeiro when our father dies,” 
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‘‘ What difference will his death make to 
you?” 

“ A father’s death generally does make 
a difference to his eldest son,—particularly 
if there is any property concerned.” 

“ You mean to say that you intend to 
dispute the circumstances cf your birth?” 

“Dispute them! Do you think that I 
will allow such a thing to be said of my 
mother without disputing it? Do you 
suppose that I will give up my claim to 
one of the finest properties in England 
without disputing it ?” 

“Then I had better stop the payment of 
that money, and let the gentlemen know 
that you mean to raise the question on 
their behalf.” 

“That’s your affair. The arrangement 
is a very good one for me; but you made 
it.” 

“ You know very well that your present 
threat means nothing. Ask Mr. Grey. 
You can trust him.” 

“But I can’t trust him. After having 
being so wickedly deceived by my own 
father, I can trust no one. Why did not 
Mr. Grey find it out before, if it be true? 
I give you my word, Augustus, the lawyers 
will have to fight it out before you will be 
allowed to take possession.” 

“And yet you do not scruple to come 
and live here at my cost.” 

“ Not in the least. At whose cost can I 
live with less scruple than at yours? You, 
at any rate, have not robbed our mother of 
her good name as my father has done, 
The only one of the family with whom I 
could not stay is the governor. I could 
not sit at the table with a man who has so 
disgraced himself.” 

“Upon my word I am very much 
obliged to you for the honour you do 
me.” 

‘‘That’s my feeling. The chance of the 
game and his villainy have given you for 
the moment the possession of the good 
things. They are all mine by rights.” 

“Cards have had nothing to do with 
it.” 

“ Yes ;—they have. But they have had 
nothing to do with my being the eldest 
legitimate son of my father. The cards 
have been against me, but they have not 
affected my mother. Then there came the 
blow from the governor, and where was I 
to look for my bread but to you? I suppose 
if the truth be known you get the money 
from the governor.” 

“Of course I do. 
maintenance.” 


But not for your 





‘On what does he suppose that I have 
been living since last June? It mayn’t be 
in the bond, but I suppose he has made 
allowance for my maintenance. Do you 
mean to say that I am not to have bread 
and cheese out of Tretton ?” 

“If I were to turn you out of these rooms 
you'd find it very difficult to get it.” 

“T don’t think you'll do that.” 

‘T’m not so sure.” 

“You're meditating it;—are you? | 
shouldn’t go just at present, because I have 
not got a sovereign in the world. I was 
going to speak to you about money. You 
must let me have some.” 

“Upon my word, I like your impudence.” 

“What the devil am I to do? The 
governor has asked me to go down to 
Tretton, and I can’t go without a five- 
pound note in my pocket.” 


“The governor has asked you to 
Tretton !” 
“Why not? I got a letter from him 


this morning.” Then Augustus asked to 
see the letter, but Mountjoy refused to 
show it. From this there arose angry 
words, and Augustus told his brother that 
he did not believe him. “ Not believe me? 
You do believe me! You know that what 
I say is the truth. He has asked me with 
all his usual soft soap. But I have refused 
to go. I told him that I could not go to 
the house of one who had injured my 
mother so seriously.” 

All that Mountjoy said as to the 
proposed visit to Tretton was true. The 
squire had written to him without men- 
tioning the name of Augustus, and had 
told him that, for the present, T'rretton 
would be the best home for him. “TI will 
do what I can to make you happy ; but you 
will not see a card,” the squire had said. It 
was not the want of cards which prevented 
Mountjoy ; but a feeling on his part that 
for the future there could be nothing but 
war between him and his father. It was 
out of the question that he should accept 
his father’s hospitality without telling him 
of his intention, and he did not know his 
father well enough to feel that such a 
declaration would not affect him at all. 
He had therefore declined. 

Then Harry Annesley’s name was men- 
tioned. “I think I’ve done for that 
fellow ” said Augustus. 

‘* What have you done?” 

“I’ve cooked his goose. In the first 
place his uncle has stopped his allowance, 
and in the second place the old fellow is 
going to marry a wife. At any rate, he 
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has quarrelled with Master Harry a 
outrance. Master Harry has gone back to 
the parental parsonage, and is there eating 
the bread of affliction and drinking the 
waters of poverty. Flossy Mountjoy may 
marry him if she pleases. A girl may 
marry a man now without leave from any- 
body. But if she does, my dear cousin 
will have nothing to eat.” 

“ And you have done this?” 

“ Alone, I did it, boy.” 

“Then it’s an infernal shame. What 
harm had he ever done you? For me I 
had some ground of quarrel with him; 
but for you there was none.” 

“T have my own quarrel with him 
also.” 

*‘T quarrelled with him,—with a cause. 
I do not care if I quarrel with him again. 
He shall never marry Florence Mountjoy 
if I can help it. But to rob a fellow of 
his property I think a very shabby thing.” 
Then Augustus got up and walked out of 
the chambers into the street, and Mountjoy 
soon followed him. 

“T must make him understand that he 
must leave this at once,” said Augustus 
to himself, ‘and if necessary I must order 
the supplies to be-cut off.” 


ON ETIQUETTE. 

Buoks on etiquette have a real value. 
To tne newly accredited explorer in the 
terra-incognita of society they are as 
essential as a good guide-book to the 
inexperienced Continental traveller. They 
are useful also to those who, living in 
retirement, have not kept pace with the 
manners of their time, a difficult thing to 
do when what is “the thing” of to-day is 
the bétise of to-morrow. 

Manners are formed by intercourse with 
society, character by solitude. ‘“ Etiquette 
may be considered as the bye-laws of 
civilisation, binding upon each individual 
of the community, a community the members 
of which are not all equally civilised, some 
being rough by nature, others by training 
or rather lack of training.” (Sensible 
Etiquette, by Mrs. H. O. Ward, Phila- 
delphia.) These bye-laws may seem 
arbitrary, but as there can be no peace 
without accord it is necessary to have a 
code to which all are willing to subscribe. 

A gentleman has been defined as ‘‘a man 
with the strength of manhood, combined 
with the delicacy of womanhood.” A man 
may have an innate gentlehood which will 





make him presentable in society, but he 
cannot be expected to know by intuition 
the ever varying laws by which its habitués 
are governed, and the breach of which is 
sounpardonable. Let those who underrate 
the observance of punctilio in good manners 
read Emerson, who tells us that manners 
recommend, prepare, and draw people to- 
gether ; that in clubs manners make the 
members, that they make the fortune of the 
ambitious youth, adding: ‘‘When we think 
what keys they are, and what secrets, what 
high lessons and inspiring tokens of cha- 
racter they convey, and what divination is 
required in us for the reading of this fine 
telegraph—we see what range this subject 
has, and what relations to convenience, 
form, »nd beauty.” The same writer tells 
us that the maxim of courts is power. ‘‘A 
calm and resolute bearing, a polished 
speech, an embellishment of trifles, and the 
art of hiding all uncomfortable feelings, are 
essential to the courtier,” who bends will- 
ingly to the yoke of a rigid etiquette. 
Lord Chesterfield declared good breeding 
to be “the result of much good sense, 
more good-nature, and a little self-denial 
for the sake of others, and with a view to 
obtain the same indulgence from them.” 
Good sense and good-nature suggest civility 
in general, but in good breeding there are 
a thousand little delicacies which are 
established only by custom, and if, as 
Aristotle says, ‘‘Manners are the lesser 
morals of life,” it is necessary to subject 
them to informing laws. But “ there is a 
delicacy of heart as well as of good 
breeding,” and, to quote Lord Chesterfield 
again: “A man who does not solidly 


‘establish a character for truth, probity, 


good manners, and good morals, at his first 
setting out in the world, may impose and 
skim like a meteor for a very short 
time, but will very soon vanish and be 
extinguished with contempt.” No obser- 
vances, however minute, can be considered 
trivial, if they tend to spare the feelings 
of others, and “politeness, which is but 
another name for general amiability, will 
oil the creaking wheels of life more 
effectually than any of those unguents 
supplied by mere wealth and _ station.” 
Miss Burney, in her novel Evelina, says : 
“T think there ought to be a book of the 
laws and customs, 4 la mode, presented to 
young people upon their introduction into 
public company;” but the want indicated 
by.that martyr to an inexorable court 
etiquette, and equally felt in even our own 
day of more flexible observance, has been 
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amply met by numerous works, dealing 
with the subject in all its minutiz and 
ramifications. The higher the civilisation 
of a community the more careful it is to 
preserve the elegance of its social forms, 
so the code which rules English society, 
is strict and comprehensive in detail. 
But manner, which is as much a part 
of the man as his voice, can never be 
taught, though like the voice it can, if 
naturally brusque or angular, be modulated 
by art. 

The bow, that “touchstone of good breed- 
ing,” says a French writer, has undergone 
strange mutation since the obsequious 
days of the Georges. Now the body must 
not be bent, only the head inclined, 
cordially or otherwise, according to cir- 
cumstances ; genuflexions are relegated to 
dancing and posture’masters, whose palmy 
days are now a record of the past. In the 
time of the Merrie Monarch the plumed 
and jewelled hat was doffed with a sweeping 
grace to the very ground, and there held 
until the lady so saluted had passed or 
retired, Now the hat is simply raised in 
recognition of a fair acquaintance, who 
must give the initiative by a slight inclina- 
tion of the head, and we are informed, by 
an aristocratic authority on matters of 
etiquette, that ‘a gentleman returning the 
bow of a lady with whom he is but slightly 
acquainted would do so with a deferential 
air,” but if there were an intimacy he would 
raise his hat with greater freedom of action, 
“and considerably higher.” In France it 
is the gentleman whe bows first, and there, 
too, the bow is the signal of recognition 
between members of the sterner sex; in 
England a nod suffices. The two most 
polite—in the old-fashioned sense of the 
word—of our kings, Charles II. and 
George IV., took off their hats to the 
meanest of their subjects. 

A lady’s obeisance to royalty, fifty years 
ago, was an acrobatic feat. The knees were 
bent and the body slowly brought for- 
ward in graceful and reverent guise, the 
equilibrium being recovered by a backward 
movement very difficult to perform with 
ease. But our monarchy waxes old, and 
republican manners, assertive of independ- 
ence, make high-flown courtesy ridiculous ; 
now a curtsy to royalty is merely a deep 
dip, a sudden collapse as if on springs, 
and as sudden a reattainment of the 
perpendicular. 

Many a now obsolete nicety of civility 
had a feudal origin, as the taking off the 
glove on shaking hands with a lady. A 





knight would bare his hand of the iron 
gauntlet, the pressuré of which might 
have hurt the fair palm he clasped—now 
the glove is retained and no solecism 
committed. And, too, the blowing a kiss 
to a familiar acquaintance in the distance 
may be traced to the ancient Greek custom 
of saluting, en passant, the statues of the 
gods in a similar fashion. The modes of 
salutation are characteristic of peoples, 
The Frenchman bows profoundly and asks 
how you carry yourself; the German how 
goes it with you. The Spaniard bids God 
be with you, bending low, or asks how 
you stand. The Neapolitan piously de- 
sires you to “ grow in holiness,” and the 
Greek to act successfully. 

Outside the European cordon the modes 
of salutation are eccentric, but equally 
expressive; the Turks, perhaps, have the 
most dignified—a simple folding of the 
arms on the breast and a simultaneous bend 
of the body. The Egyptian wishes to know 
if you have perspired, a dry skin being a 
sure sign of a destructive ephemeral fever ; 
and the Chinese, joining their hands on 
their breasts, move them affectedly, bowing 
the head slightly, and ask, if you have eaten; 
but etiquette among the Chinese is a science 
and its bibliography voluminous. The 
Oriental leaves his shoes at your door, and 
the Ethiopian takes his friend’s robe and 
ties it round his own body, leaving his 
friend naked. In Southern Africa it is the 
thing to rub toes, in Lapland to rub noses. 
The Moor of Morocco has a way all his 
own. He rides his horse at a gallop at a 
stranger, pulls up under his very nose, 
and fires a pistol over his head. The 
Arab of the desert shakes hands six or 
eight times; those of low degree kiss 
vigorously. 

Hand-shaking is British. The Lounger in 
Society, in his Glass of Fashion, enume- 
rates its various styles as indicative of 
character. These are aggressive, super- 
cilious, lymphatic, imperative, suspicious, 
sympathetic, emotional, but none of these 
are required by etiquette. Still to shake, 
or rather take, or give a hand, in mere 
conventional greeting, is a cultivated art 
of society. 

A gentleman cannot take a lady’s hand 
unless she offers it, and an American 
authority on etiquette reminds him that he 
must not ‘pinch or retain it.” A young 
lady must not offer hers first, or shake that 
given her, unless she is the gentleman’s 
friend. A lady should always rise to give 
her hand, and in her own house she should 
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always offer it in greeting strangers and 
friends alike. In the ball-room, however, 
hand-shaking is not the thing. It is also 
the privilege of the superior to be the 
first to proffer the hand. An American 
is chary of his hand; in these pro- 
gressive times a nod is considered suffi- 
cient, except in conservative Virginia and 
the South generally, where family tradi- 
tions of old, courtly, and kindly observances 
still obtain. 

The etiquette of visiting in the cos- 
mopolitan society of London is com- 
plex and full of pitfalls. We are 
admonished that visits should always 
be brief, and that first visits should be 
returned at the latest within three days. 
Royalty pays such debts on the same day 
they are contracted. If on a wet day we 
cannot command a vehicle, we are to with- 
draw our foot from our friend’s house—to 
enter a room with mud-bespattered shoes 
is a bétise. A decade ago the Countess 
of ——, in her obliging instructions on 
etiquette, uttered the dictum that unless 
you were a person of consideration it would 
be presumption on your part to set aside a 
day in each week to receive visitors; but 
that is all altered nowadays, and in the 
season almost every lady has her day at 
home, a modern convenience, sensible and 
conducive to sociability. 

The ramifications of card-leaving are too 
numerous to detail. Cards emanated 
from the French, but they use them in a 
less complex fashion than that which is 
followed by us. Formerly visiting-cards 
were left by a footman, who on the arrival 
of his mistress in town made his round to 
the houses on her visiting-list. This custom 
has been abandoned, and now all cards 
must be left in person. We are told that 
the card must be thin, without glaze, and 
three and a half inches in width by two 
and a half indepth. A temporary address 
must be written, not printed. A husband 
and wife must never have their names 
printed on the same cards, while, on the 
other hand, a young lady must not have one 
for her special use ; she must be entered 
below the maternal name. The inner signifi- 
cance of cards is a study to be thoroughly un- 
derstood by the idle busybodies of society 
only; to outsiders or mere transient mem- 
bers of gay circles they are a blank. 
Only the initiated can tell which end to 
turn down, when the card ought merely 
to be doubled, or if it be necessary to 
bend down more than one corner ; 
also how many it is proper to leave 





under given conditions. But this, as well 
as all other matters pertaining to the “vast 
and vague” mystery of cards and card- 
leaving, is it not written in the book of 
eclectic observance. 

The Americans have no established code 
of etiquette, though of late years they have 
produced several books on the subject. 
The want of a fixed society, and a fixed 
national type, is one cause. An Englishman 
will under certain circumstances always do 
certain things, so also will a Frenchman, 
but not so an American; therefore in 
American society there are “constant 
misapprehensions and misunderstandings, 
rudenesses suspected when none are in- 
tended, and sometimes resented to the great 
perplexity of the unintentional offender,” 
so says a writer in Harper's Magazine 
for March, 1878. De Tocqueville, in 
Democracy in America, observes that 
nothing is more prejudicial to democracy 
than its outward forms of behaviour. 
“ Many men,” he goes on to say, “ would 
willingly endure its vices, who cannot sup- 
port its manners.” Though the manners 
of European aristocracies do not constitute 
virtue, they sometimes embellish virtue 
itself. Laws of etiquette which do not 
support the dignity of the individual, and 
the convenience and the comfort of the 
community, are senseless laws. ‘“ What 
sort of a country is America?” said a 
young diplomat to an older going home. 
‘Tt is a country,” was the reply, ‘“ where 
every one who chooses can tread upon 
your toes, but then they give you the same 
privilege, only you are too polite to take it.” 
To be forced to be on the qui vive for 
rudenesses does not conduce to equanimity 
of spirit. It is like Thomas Carlyle and the 
Shanghai cock. “ He doesn’t crow all the 
time,” said the former, “ perhaps he doesn’t 
crow very often, but I never know when 
he will crow, and I am always afraid he is 
going to.” Many of the best American 
women who have travelled much in Europe, 
avoid fashionable society in their own 
country, because of the uncertainty of its 
code of manners. An American gentleman 
called on a distinguished French general in 
Paris, more than twice his age. To his 
amazement the call was returned the same 
day. In his own country no notice at all 
would most probably have been taken of a 
similar visit. 

There seems a strange contrariety in the 
Washington and New York rules of 
etiquette. In the Empire city it is the 
lady who bows first, not so in Washington, 
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or in the exclusive circles of Virginia, nor 
among the members of the oldest families, 
and men who feel secure of their position 
in society—so at least says an authority 
on American manners. Among these the 
French custom obtains which ordains the 
bow to be given at the instant of recogni- 
tion without hesitation. There is also, 
between these several sections of American 
society, a yet unsettled controversy as to 
which is the proper arm to give a lady. 
New York stands alone in decreeing the 
right as the most respectful. The left 
arm, she says, “‘is too tender;” but New 
York is not regarded as the ultimate 
authority on matters of etiquette. 

Another knotty point among the rival 
communities is the order to be observed in 
escorting a lady downstairs, supposing the 
stairs to be too narrow for two to go 
abreast. New York says it is a matter of 
etiquette that everyone descends a man-of- 
war before the commander; but if a 
gentleman goes first it may be better, is 
the considerate prevision, as the lady may 
have large feet, or thick ankles, or ‘‘ some 
other reason” for wishing to protect 
her lower extremities from observation. 
Washington decrees that the lady takes 
precedence, the gentleman following 
close behind to guard her from mis- 
adventure. 

In New York it is not ‘the thing ” for 
a lady to say “thank you” for small 
courtesies, such as passing change in an 
omnibus, restoring fallen umbrellas, etc. ; 
only a smile is allowable. There has been 
a difference of opinion, too, on the use of 
capital letters for P. P. C. on visiting-cards, 
and R. S. V. P. on cards of invitation. 
Since the time of the Romans large letters 
have been used for abbreviations, but 
America now uses small letters, an innova- 
tion distasteful to European eyes. There, 
too, it was rigid etiquette—as, indeed, it 
was until quite late years in this country 
also—to send invitations and answers by 
hand; now, if at any distance, the medium 
of the post is permissible. In England 
the formula of introductions is severely 
simple: ‘*Mr. Brown—Mrs. Smith,” that 
is all. Mr. Brown may be Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mrs. Smith the wife of 
the Archbishop of York, but these facts 
are not named. In America, etiquette 
requires dignities and official status to be 
particularised, as “the Rev., Mr., or Dr. 
Blank, or the Hon. Governor Dash,” 
adding the name of the state he governs. 
If a member of congress, the fact must 





be added; if an author of repute the 
names of his principal works must be 
stated. 

It is customary in America for a lady to 
be accompanied to a ball by a gentleman 
as an escort. His duty is to see that she is 
provided with partners and refreshments, 
and to look after her generally. He carries, 
indeed supplies, her bouquet, and attends 
her on her return home. A young English 
nobleman on his first visit to Washington 
called on a prominent member of society, 
and tendered letters of introduction. The 
lady received him frankly, and introduced 
to him her three daughters. A ball coming 
off the same evening, she offered to procure 
him an invitation. On his accepting she 
desired him to choose one of her daughters 
as a companion for the entertainment. He 
did so. It was then arranged that he 
should call for the young lady in a carriage 
of his own providing, and bring the usual 
bouquet, which he did. At the conclusion 
of the ball he accompanied his charge home. 
The rest of the family had retired for the 
night, but servants were in waiting, and his 
fair companion pressed him to enterand join 
her inacup of coffee. Nota little surprised 
the gentleman assented, and spent a plea- 
sant half-hour in the drawing-room alone 
with his entertainer, discussing the dance 
he had enjoyed in her society. Republican 
independence of manners perhaps, but 
innocent withal. “He was a gentleman,” 
said the mother afterwards, “ accredited to 
me by mutual friends, and I knew that my 
daughter could take care of herself.” This 
incident was no outrage on American 
etiquette. In America it is the custom for 
the young ladies of the family to give the 
balls, and it is not at all necessary that you 
should be introduced to their parents. 

Courtesy to women is a_ noticeable 
feature of American society, yet a writer 
in the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin has 
uttered the heresy that “no man who has 
not travelled has seen a woman.” 

What may be termed “ knife and fork ” 
etiquette in refined circles of American 
society, differs little from our own at the 
present time ; but not so very long ago, 
instead of the finger-glasses now in 
general use, a large silver bowl used 
to be handed round for general ab- 
lution. At the time Thackeray visited 


America, things were a degree rougher. 
“T saw,” said the satirist, “ five Americans 
at a.time with their knives down their 
throats, I said to my daughter : ‘ My dear, 
your great-great-grandmother, the finest 
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old lady I ever knew, also applied cold 
steel to her vittles, but I wish five at a 
time wouldn’t.’” But the rules of a kindly 
etiquette are essentially the same in all 
circles of refinement. Dr. Holland says 
that the cure of gossip is culture, and 
gossip in an open way is bad form in 
society. A single bit of gossip in circu- 
lation, stamped with your name, will excite 
general distrust and doubt as to your 
fidelity. 

Zimmerman tells us that to entertain 
and benefit readers, authors must deliver 
freely in writing that which in the general 
intercourse of society it would be impos- 
sible to say with either safety or politeness. 
They may decompose the state of their 
own minds, he adds, and make observation 
on their own characters for the benefit of 
other men, rather than leave their bodies 
by will to professors of anatomy. In 
society a man feels truth, but he is not 
always called to speak what he feels. 
Society teaches the service Antisthirus 
claimed to have received from philosophy, 
it teaches us to subdue ourselves. Con- 
versation is a reflex of character. That in 
society should never degenerate to persons, 
or personal matters. The faculty of listen- 
ing with interest ought to be cultivated, 
repression is wholesome at times. Society 
teaches us to check our impulses, conceal 
our dislikes, and even modify our likings 
whenever and wherever they are liable to 
pain others, therefore it is needful in 
general company to avoid personal topics. 
For the same reason restrain your wit ; to 
outshine others isunamiable. Avoid religion 
and politics, and the obtrusive “I.” Pre- 
serve an equal temperament. Ask no 
questions—questions, as a rule, are sole- 
cisms—and never give a confidence un- 
sought, or proffer advice. Avoid flattery ; 
it is vulgar and a liberty. Ifa gentleman, 
be careful not to lower your intellectual 
standard of conversation in addressing 
ladies, but compliment them by supposing 
them to be of equal understanding with the 
sterner sex ; in nine cases out of ten you 
will not be wrong. Even if you do not at 
the moment remember the name of a per- 
son claiming your acquaintance, conceal 
your lapse of memory if possible. It is 
held to be a royal faculty that of keeping 
faces and names in mind, but the ready 
chamberlain or courtier is generally at hand 
to whisper a reminder in royalty’s ear, and 
So preserve a royal personage’s reputation 
for a gracious memory. Even a smile has 
an art. Never smile broadly, it gives a 





vacuous expression, but always smile with 
the eyes. Be of certain mind in trifles. It 
is clumsy to be undecided and deprecatory 
in small things; and bear in mind that 
there can be no more unpardonable rude- 
ness than unpunctuality—to be thoughtless 
is to be vulgar. Never enter into expla- 
nations concerning those you do not wish 
to invite ; by so doing you give up your 
rights, and (to quote the Rev. F. W. 
Robertson) “ explanations are bad things.” 
Besides all this, dress well ; no one can 
afford to dress badly. And, finally, though 
in minor and extraneous matters of social 
procedure, necessary and arbitrary in them- 
selves, books on etiquette will be found 
instructive and useful, do not so much 
trust to such works as to your own obser- 
vation, which wil! better inform you how 
to look, speak, and act with correctness 
and proper self-respect, for ‘‘ manners are 
not idle, but the fruit of noble nature and 
of loyal mind.” 


HOME FROM EGYPT. 

NINE stout and sturdy policemen as 
fellow - travellers, all in stout and roomy 
great-coats, and belted with shiny leather- 
belts, all with “special duty” expressed by 
their equipments, to say nothing of the stern 
sense of the same written on their steadfast 
faces, these not tuneful but surely trust- 
worthy nine, produce in the only non-official 
passenger a feeling as if he werea prisoner 
of desperately bad antecedents on his way 
to some metropolitan prison. And, indeed, 
the’ compartment of the railway carriage 
might very well represent some cellular 
conveyance in the way of a prison van, 
with the gloom and obscurity in which we 
travel. Outside is a thick white fog—it 
was white in the country, anyhow, where 
every twig and blade of grass was coated 
thick with silvery rime, while the soft 
white mist drove across the pale and 
watery disc of the sun, but, as London 
closes around us, a yellow murky gloom 
envelops everything. Nor does the fog 
mean to lift, but rather to deepen as the 
day wears on, thus pronounces the oldest 
and most experienced member of the force. 
The prospect of London in a fog, while 
vast crowds—in which the rough and 
dangerous element will not be wanting 
—are in full possession of the leading 
thoroughfares, is not altogether a pleasant 
prospect. The police do not seem to 
mind it, but then they are an organised 
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body, capable of taking care of them- 
selves, while they are not likely to be 
much of a protection to anybody else. 
That the business of lining the streets 
through which our little Egyptian armyis to 
pass is likely to prove a cold one, everybody 
is agreed upon, as everybody stamps his feet 
on the boards, and rubs his hands ener- 
getically. One remarks to a comrade with a 
wink that he had rather be walking about 
Number Seven, whence we may conclude 
that Number Seven has a pleasant cook and 
an extensive kitchen-range. 

Presently the nine policemen arrive at 
their destination, and their numbers seem 
to swell to nine times nine at least, as they 
tramp noisily up the stairs. A little further 
and Charing Cross is reached, and then we 
plunge among the wastes of new streets 
and hoardings without guide or compass, an 
adventurous undertaking. All is a void, with 
the voices of people sounding mysteriously 
in the air. “It will be put off,” says a solemn 
voice from out the fog. But how to put 
off the swarms of people from the east who 
will be presently on their way to the 
review? And then the troops are arriving. 
A drum and fife band rattles in a muffled 
way from out the fog, and some regiment 
goes by, invisible except for a little 
darkening of the misty veil. The crowd 
which collects in a moment, the rush of 
people to follow the soldiers, carries one 
along till all sense of locality is lost, and it is 
not until the stream divides against a lofty 
pedestal and the head of a bronze lion is 
observed peering over at the creatures of 
the mouse kind below, that the world 
assumes its proper bearings. For at that 
moment there is a change; touches pale 
and bright gleam through the mist ; here 
appears a dome, and there the summits of 
lofty houses, with flags and banners dis- 
played, while a glimpse of sunshine lights 
upon the hero of the Nile, who from his 
lofty pillar seems to be on the look-out for 
these other heroes of the Nile, in whose 
honour all the world is to turn out 
to-day. 

‘And thus all along Pall Mall, although 
the distance is lost in haze, yet there is a 
sense of light and cheerfulness. The road- 
way crowded with vehicles, people hurrying 
to and fro, and ever and again collecting in 
knots to stare at the caparisoned chargers 
standing by the military club houses, or 
the mounting of some stout veteran who 
has cast aside the paletot and umbrella to 
be once more gorgeous in scarlet and gold, 
and aiguilette and plumes. But prettiest 





scene of all, a gleam of pale sunshine at 
the corner of St. James’s Street, with the 
quaint red brick of the homely palace that 
still figures in diplomatic language as the 
seat of the Court, the sound of a military 
trumpet and the dancing plumes and 
glittering steel of a squadron of Life 
Guards, passing down the hill in the sun- 
light, and winding under the shadowed 
archway of the palace. 

All along St. James’s Street and Picca- 
dilly there are hasty notes of preparation 
for the coming pageant, preparations left 
to the last moment in view of the un- 
certainty of meteorological arrangements ; 
railings boarded up and converted into 
temporary stands; windows stripped of 
engravings and jewellery to be filled with 
bright-eyed young women, who are seen to 
advantage at full length from the tops of 
their spreading hats to the toes of their 
coquettish boots. Before the carpenters 
have finished their work, while yet the 
red baize is only half nailed up, the 
guests are arriving, and peering curiously 
into the crowded streets, where hansoms, 
ambulances, Life Guards, generals, and 
costermongers are mixed up in parti- 
coloured and _ picturesque confusion. 
Nothing can be more pleasant than to 
drift to and fro with the moving crowd, 
marching here and there wherever the 
bright martial music may lead us. Now 
to the Horse Guards, where the mist 
still hangs thickly, clinging to the damp 
grass of the park and the course of 
the ornamental waters, while the streets 
are already pretty clear of it, as the 
Seaforth Highlanders swing past with 
the glitter of steel and the tramp of 
many feet, the band playing some gay 
Scotch air that makes the lookers-on 
instinctively mark time; or up to Bird- 
cage Walk, where the Guards are turning 
out of barracks with the tow-row-row of 
British Grenadiers. And when the troops 
have all filed in, and the spectacular people 
are safely encaged in their respective 
stands, a sort of hush begins as the 
wheeled traffic is stopped—such a hush as 
people who remain outside a church may 
have noticed when the bells have ceased 
to ring and the organ to play, and in this 
hush the voices of the crowd suddenly 
make themselves heard, a confused and 
agitated murmur, as at sea when tide and 
wind are struggling together. 

The scene that is going on within the 
enclosure, where Royalty reviews the little 
army in isolated state, is fine, no doubt, 
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and perhaps historic. We can’t tell, 
indeed, in what perspective the deeds of 
to-day may appear in time to come. They 
may be dwarfed by other more momentous 
events, or remain in relief upon the records 
of a level unexciting cycle. Veterans 
recall the kindred pageant at the end of 
the Crimean War—a celebration of a more 
open and popular character. But many 
things have changed since then; a new 
set of performers are on the stage, and 
the war that was once thought to mark an 
epoch in European history has very much 
shrunk in general estimation. But what- 
ever may have changed since then, it is 
quite evident that the British army has 
rather gained than lost in popularity and 
general esteem. From every side people 
are flocking to do it honour, and the uni- 
versal impression seems to be that the 
men have deserved so well of their country 
that there is a personal obligation on 
everybody to give them the heartiest 
reception possible. 

As time goes on, the crowds on the 
march become stationary, clustering and 
crystallising on the lines of route—now a 
thin single rank of spectators patiently 
lining the kerbs, then ranks four or five 
deep—while, as the supreme moment 
approaches, the last flow of circulation 
ceases, and the crowd settles itself in a 
compact mass from Piccadilly to West- 
minster, while in Trafalgar Square there is 
one vast amphitheatre of human faces, with 
clusters rising out of the mass and clinging 
to every point of vantage, while vehicles 
that have drifted there and stopped are 
covered with people. From this crowd 
strange hoarse roars and bellowings issue, 
as if from some wild animal; and no 
doubt it contains a good deal of the rough 
and dangerous element, not numerically 
very great when compared with the great 
mass of honest, decent folk, but formidable 
as animated by a common purpose of dis- 
order and confusion. Happily the fog 
has cleared away, and the power for evil 
of the congregated gaol-birds is thus 
limited. 

Here we have come to a final jam, and 
are, one would think, as closely packed as 
possible ; but two or three pushing fellows, 
slimy and ill-favoured, with the sallow 
expressionless faces of professional thieves, 
the cunning of the serpent blended with 
the slipperiness of the eel, insinuate them- 
selves in crevices, and manage to crawl to 
the front. 

On these occasions it is always the 





postman who comes in for an ovation— 
the mail-cart which drives along just 
before the appearance of the hero of the 
day. And then, with the sound of 
martial music in the air, rides forth Sir 
Garnet, as everybody calls him still, brown 
and wiry, and yet not so well known to 
Londoners as one would think he ought to 
be from the photographs and portraits which 
appear everywhere. Anyhow, the greeting 
of the crowd was restrained by doubts as 
to whether this were the real man or no— 
doubts rather fostered by the general 
etiquette of processions when the most 
important personage appears last. But 
the familiar Life Guards—spruced and bur- 
nished up since they first rode through 
London in tatterdemalion array—as they 
came along with the ring and clatter of 
military accoutrements, are deservedly 
popular favourites, a favour that is 
mingled with a certain amount of pity. 
* Pore fellows! look at their clothes ! 
Ain’t they lost a few pounds!” And, 
indeed, the rolls of wrinkled cloth about 
their arms and shoulders, where once all 
fitted like a glove, seem to indicate a 
woeful falling-off in flesh. But the men 
look fit and well, with the soldier-like 
assured air of those who have made their 
proofs, as when at Kassassin, they, Paladin- 
like, rode through a host in gathering 
darkness. ' 
Lean, too, and gaunt look the men of the 
Royal Irish, while a hoarse, hectic-looking 
man beside us, shouts till he becomes, if 
possible, more hoarse and hectic still, 
‘Well done, Fourth!” And the Fourth did 
well, the gallant light-hearted dragoons, as 
they rode all alone through the long hot 
day, to capture a city that fell like Jericho 
at the sound of their trumpets; that ancient 
and famous city, Cairo, that has seen in all 
its long Arabian Nights’ adventures, no 
bolder deed of arms than that. As for 
the gunners, with their polished death- 
dealing tubes, and in all their trim and 
workmanlike array, the crowd has a 
hearty appreciation of all their good: 
services, against heavier metal, and the 
most formidable arm of the adverse forces. 
It was those dashing Horse Artillery, who 
will take guns wherever a horse can find 
footing—it was they, surely, who drove 
their guns right through the bristling lines 
of Tel el Kebir. We make much of the 
marine gunners, too, who stuck to their 
guns so manfully when, at Kassassin, the 
enemy were swarming up, and threatening 
to swamp the little army corps opposed to 
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them, by sheer force of numbers. The 
Guards, too, in their magnificent solid 
ranks, are heartily welcomed, and the 
balconies all blossom out in white cam- 
brics at the young prince who rides at 
their head, in his ribbon of garter-blue. 

With the cavalcade of Indian warriors 
came the culminating interest of the 
parade. The big white turbans, the other 
strange oriental headgears, the variegated 
robes, and scarlet breeches, with the brown 
martial faces, fierce curled moustachios, 
and gleaming eyes, with the white teeth 
that showed in such amused wonder at the 
seething, struggling crowds, and their 
strange familiar greeting. Here are speci- 
mens of every race, of tribes that would 
be now. engaged in cutting each other’s 
throats, if we had not retained them to do 
the same service by our enemies—holy 
Brahmins, who eat our bread, but would 
sooner die than touch a slice of our beef; 
strict sons of Islam; and others of mixed 
races and indefinite faith ; but all brethren 
of the sword, true soldiers of fortune, at 
once a strength and a danger to those who 
own their allegiance. Surely, nothing like 
this has been in the civilised world since 
the days of Roman triumphs, when natives 
of every clime swelled the procession as 
allies or captives. If we can imagine 
Arabi brought along in chains, to have his 
head struck off in the Tower dungeons 
afterwards, the idea would be more com- 
pletely realised. 

But such is the tolerant culture of the 
Londoner, that probably were Arabi really 
here he would be the most popular man in 
the procession. One hears many regrets 
at his absence. ‘Yes, and Cetewayo! 
he should be among ’em, too,” cries an 
enthusiast at our side. 

One wonders in turn what kind of an im- 
pression we have made upon these strangers 
—what the name of England will recall to 
these men, and what they will have to 
tell their comrades when once more among 
them. Probably, that England, judging 
from Wimbledon, is a barren country 
covered with heath and furze, with one 
great city init, where everybody goes for 
the day, and where most of the people do 
nothing but run about and shout a wel- 
come to strangers. At midnight, the city 
is shut up, and everybody goes away to 
sleep in his own house among the 
furze. 

But this is hardly a time for such 
speculations. As the marines come by.at 
the head of the line brigades, there is a 





general roar of congratulations. The more 
volatile part of the crowd is wonderfully 
well informed upon the matter — knows 
what every regiment has done, and appor- 
tions out its meed of applause with very 
just discrimination. Individually, one 
would not, perhaps, attach much impor- 
tance to their opinions. The profession of 
loafing about after public shows and sights 
in general, seems hardly profitable in a 
pecuniary sense, even when combined, as 
it occasionally is, with a little picking and 
stealing on private account—but no doubt 
it gives a readiness of speech and quick- 
ness of apprehension which more steadily 
disposed people may envy. It is these 
clever but unsuccessful people who are the 
real mouthpieces of a crowd ; they know 
everything and everybody, the facings 
of the regiments, even the men and the 
wonderful titles they have lately had con- 
ferred upon them. ‘“ Well done, Manches- 
ters!” “ Bravo, Sixty-thirds !” withamemory 
fornewand old thatisreally quite wonderful. 
And, after all, these bronzed and seasoned 
men, with their white pith-helmets, moving 
along with the easy stride of war-seasoned 
men, are not a realisation of the popular 
idea of Manchestermen. And why should 
Sir Evelyn Wood be such a favourite 
among the people? He deserves his popu- 
larity, no doubt, but how is it that his 
merits are so peculiarly appreciated ? 
witness the roar of welcome that follows 
him all along the line. Perhaps the Sea- 
forth Highlanders—“ Seventy-second, well 
done you!” cries the hectic man oppor- 
tunely at this moment—perhaps the old 
Seventy-second hardly gets its fair share of 
honour, till the colours come by, ragged 
and tattered, when at this manifest proof 
of the danger they had passed through, 
the public voice flows out loud and 
strong. 

“Qld bullet-proofs!” shouts out our 
hectic friend again, as the Eighty-fourth go 
by as one man ; and after them, the Irish 
Fusiliers, in their modified bearskins, with 
“ Fog a bally, well-done!” hoarsely, with an 
imperfect pronunciation of Irish, and as if 
with his last breath, from the hectic man. 
However, after this, the latter feels his 
mission accomplished, for the transport and 
commissariat naturally do not excite much 
enthusiasm—their work being of the 
practical and useful order. But the end 
of the defile is the signal for a serious 
rush, Already the crowd had broken 
through all barriers of police and volunteers 
at Charing Cross, and now the street was 
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filled with a surging multitude carrying 
all before it; and, with the triumph of the 
roughs, all the congenial elements in the 
general crowd awoke to mischievous 
activity. There was a bad quarter of an 
hour then for women; and their screams 
and cries, the mingled roar of the various 
contending columns of exultant roughs, 
terrified people who only wanted to be 
safely out of it all. With the fog still 
lowering above, and darkness threatening 
to close in all round, there was a scene of 
terror and confusion, the usual finale to 
all public pageants, but which need not 
necessarily be so one would think. 


NO MORE. 
To meet no more. 
I hoped that seal was set upon the past. 
I hoped that you and I had looked our last, 
Till life was o’er. _ 
Not, oh my friend, 
That you can stir one quiet pulse of mine, 
No words can ever join the broken line. 
Time traced ‘‘ the end.” 
Not that my name 
Can bid your heart one instant faster beat ; 
No fair old folly blind youth found so sweet, 
Such power can claim. 
The girlish dream 
Passed, as the morning mist will roll away, 
When on its fairy veil of sweeping grey, 
Full sunlights gleam. 
But in its reign, 
Fr olish although it was, and false, and brief, 
Came many an idle hour of baseless grief, 
Came many a pain. 
Its charm has fled, 
But round it hangs the memory of its woe, 
Jarring the sweet notes of the long ago, 
To heart and head. 
Therefore I say, 
L fain had left unturned the silly page. 
I fain had left untouched the dust of age 
To gather grey, 
And thick, and fast 
Upon the coffer of the faded flowers, 
We plucked and flung away in those wild 


ours, 
Whose spell has passed. 


In calm content, 

Blest in our sobered joys, apart we stand. 
I want no spectre from the shadow land, 
Of fancies spent. 


And so I say, 

Smooth be your path, your sky from 
cloudlets free ! 

But let life’s river roll *twixt you and me, 

Hen as to-day. 


A CABINET SECRET. 
A STORY. 

I MADE Robert Headley’s acquaintance 
in the auction-room. I am an idle man, 
and having plenty of time, and occasion- 
ally a few pounds to spare, have gradually 
contracted a love for bric-d-brac, the 





pursuit of which enables me to kill a good 
many weary hours and to hoard up, in the 
shape of old china, money which otherwise 
would be frittered away on equally useless 
but less valuable objects. 

Headley and I were among the most 
regular attendants at Christie’s, Sotheby’s, 
and other auction-rooms, and, as during 
the season of the sales we met somewhere 
almost daily, our mutual taste soon led to 
an acquaintance. 

Headley was a tall gentlemanly man of 
about thirty-eight, and, evidently, had 
studied the ceramic art deeply. He put 
me right on several little matters, and once 
or twice saved me from buying spurious 
productions. As the true collector loves 
nothing better than to show his pet objects 
to another who understands and appre- 
ciates their beauties, it was not long before 
Headley asked me to pay him a visit for 
that purpose. 

“Come early,” he said ; “then we shall 
have time to go through the cabinets by 
daylight. Afterwards I will give you some 
dinner.” 

Headley’s house was in a quiet square 
in a good, if not the most fashion- 
able, part of London. I found my host 
delighted to see me, and panting to show 
his treasures. He was a genuine member 
of that species know as “ the enthusiastic 
collector,” whose passion for accumulating 
rarities amounts almost to a mania; and 
I am bound to say that his collection was 
one to be proud of. I should tire the 
reader, ignorant of those delicate distinc- 
tive subtleties dear to a collector’s heart, 
were I to expatiate upon the beauties of 
his old Dresden, Sévres, Wedgwood and 
Bentley, rose-backed Nankin, blue-and- 
white hawthorn pattern, etc, etc. I 
admired greatly, and envied more. 

The collections were arranged with 
great taste, in suitable cabinets; and 
among the many choice specimens, I think 
the one that struck me most was a 
magnificent old Chelsea tea-set. It 
occupied the centre of one of the cabinets, 
with articles of lesser value ranged around 
it, as though paying homage to its superior 
worth. Leaving out of the question the 
beautiful blue and white decoration, the 
reticulated gilding and the artistic paint- 
ing, the set was very valuable from the 
fact that it was perfect. 

Headley seemed pleased at the admi- 
ration I expressed, and said, with a 
smile : 

‘You, a collector, may not be surprised 
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at hearing that I nearly bartered my 
happiness to make that set perfect.” 

I laughed, thinking he was joking, and 
replied : 

“T don’t think I would go quite as far 
as that; but I am sure my happiness 
would be greater if I owned it.” 

“So would any man’s be. Look at the 
painting, the gilding, the shape, the colour. 
Feel the texture of it,” he added, taking 
the teapot from its velvet-lined nest, and 
fondly caressing it with his long white 
fingers ; ‘‘ you or I could tell in the dark 
it was Chelsea by the softness of the 
paste.” 

“ Where did you get it from?” 

“7 had the teapot, sugar-basin, two cups 
and saucers first. They belonged to my 
mother, and, as I told you, I was nearly 
paying too dearly for the rest of it. But 
I will tell you all about it after dinner if 
you would care to hear the story.” 

The summer afternoon passed very 
pleasantly among the old china, and at 
seven o'clock we were summoned to the 
dinner-table. 

I was presented to Mrs. Headley, a 
charming young woman of about twenty- 
eight. She gave me a cordial welcome, 
and the little diuner went merrily enough. 
We were served on old Oriental plates ; 
the spoons and salt-cellars were of the 
coveted Queen Anne period, and the glass 
was rare old Venetian. Headley certainly 
had refined and expensive tastes, and, it 
seemed, plenty of means wherewith to 
gratify them. 

When Mrs. Headley rose she begged us, 
pleasantly, not to linger too long over the 
wine, as she was all alone. 

“Your husband has promised me the 
history of the Chelsea set,” I said, “ but 
under the circumstances, I shall ask him 
to be as brief as possible.” 

“If he does tell you, Mr. Burke,” she 
said, laughing, ‘I shall never, never forgive 
him, and it would be impossible for me to 
look you in the face again.” 

“My dear,” said Headley, “our friend 
Burke is a collector himself, and can sym- 
pathise with my weakness, I should never 
think of relating it, unless it were to a 
kindred spirit who will fully enter into my 
feelings.” 

After closing the door upon my fair 
hostess, I refilled my beautifully-tinted 
glass with Lafitte, and waited, with some 
curiosity, for the promised recital. 

Headley commenced : 





can well afford to laugh at it, but when the 
affair I am going to tell you of happened 
it was serious enough. The portion of the 
Chelsea set I owned at first belonged to 
my mother; she inherited it from her 
father, and there its history is lost. When 
I was first seized with the passion for 
collecting, it naturally formed the nucleus 
of my cabinet. Everyone admired it, and 
envied me the possession of it. One day— 
it was after I had formed a decent 
collection and was getting well known as a 
buyer—Wharton, the dealer, called upon 
me to show me a few things he had 
picked up in the country. I drew his 
attention to my Chelsea; he examined it 
closely, and said: ‘ Very strange; I saw 
the rest of that service a few days ago. I 
asked him where, and he told me it 
belonged. to a lady living at Shepherd’s 
Bush. Was it for sale? Certainly not, or 
he would not have told me about it until 
he had secured it. He had offered to give 
her a large sum for it, but nothing would 
induce her to part with it. It was, like 
mine, a family relic, and as the owner was 
in no want of money, there did not seem 
to be any chance of persuading her to 
surrender it. Her name, he informed 
me, was Miss Crofton; her residence, 
142, College Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 

“Now, Burke, you will, I know, 
sympathise with me when I say that, 
having discovered that the rest of that ex- 
quisite set was in existence, I felt that 
life was almost intolerable without it, 
and that at any sacrifice it must be mine. 
On that point my mind was at once 
made up. 

“The first thing was to see the china, 
and satisfy myself that Wharton had 
made no mistake ; so the next day I called 
upon Miss Crofton. I found her a pleasant, 
polite lady of about fifty, and she presented 
the appearance of a spinster whose circum- 
stances were very comfortable. It has 
always seemed to me that anything to do 
with china makes the whole world kin, and 
when I explained the object of my call, 
Miss Crofton refused to listen to any 
apology, but at once led me to the cabinet 
holding the treasure. My informant had 
told the simple truth. I had the teapot, 
two cups and saucers, and the sugar-basin; 
whilst Miss Crofton was the fortunate 
owner of the cream-jug, four cups and 
saucers, and the two dishes. And as, with 
dazzled eyes, I gazed on her portion of 
that exquisite service, I felt as though a 
sacred duty had devolved upon me to 
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reunite the long-separated ceramic family ; 
and I knew I should find little happiness 
until all the beautiful members of it 
reposed safely in my possession. 

“‘ Miss Crofton and I soon became good 
friends, especially when upon comparing 
notes and tracing back the pedigree of the 
Chelsea, we decided that at some time my 
mother’s and her father’s families must have 
been closely allied. When we had estab- 
lished this fact to our satisfaction, I ven- 
tured to hint, as delicately as I could, my 
wish to possess the china; then, as she 
took no notice of my hints, I was com- 
pelled at last to ask her, point blank, if 
she would sell it to me, fixing any price in 
reason she chose to. I found, as Wharton 
predicted, that the good lady was obdu- 
rate, and there I sat for an hour, with the 
coveted articles almost within grasp, yet as 
far off as the gates of heaven. 

“T did not of course despair entirely. 
‘I must manceuvre,’ I thought. ‘I will 
have it in time, by fair means or foul. I 
will make myself very agreeable to her ; I 
will show her attentions. Some day I may 
be able to render her a service, and her 
heart may open with gratitude, and I shall 
compass my desire.’ To-day I could do no 
more, so I bade my new-found relative, as 
I cunningly called her, an affectionate 
good-bye, asking permission to call on her 
again, 

“« T shall be glad to see you at any time, 
Mr. Headley,’ she said; ‘but we shall 
never have any china dealings together, so 
you are fairly warned.’ 

“T went home feeling very mournful, 
and for the rest of that day the four cups 
and saucers, the cream-jug, and the two 
dishes were dancing about before my 
eyes. I sat down for an hour or more 
with my own portion before me. How 
meagre it looked now! I took the pieces 
out and re-arranged the cabinet, leaving 
blank spaces for those I coveted. I pic- 
tured the lovely appearance the set would 
present, when the whole of it was in my 
hands, 

“T went to rest quite sorrowful, and 
the cabinet, which only the morning 
before seemed so well filled, was now 
empty, or nearly empty, in my eyes. It is 
a small thing to say that I believe I dreamt 
of Miss Crofton and her china the whole 


night. My honesty vanished as my eyes 
closed. I stole that china at least a dozen 
times. I secreted it in the most extra- 


ordinary places. I buried it for safety 
and to avoid detection, but the four cups 





seemed endowed with life, and as fast as I 
covered them up with earth, would pop 
up in unexpected places. I committed 
other crimes for the sake of that china. I 
deliberately murdered the unfortunate 
spinster, and packed the articles which had 
urged me to crime most carefully in a bag. 
Then the hue and cry was raised, and I 
knew that men were pursuing me, but I 
dare not venture to run, lest I should break 
those fragile things for which I had en- 
dangered my soul. It seemed to me in- 
finitely preferable to swing on the gallows 
than to find one of those exquisite cups in 
atoms, Even when the morning came, and 
I found that the events of the night were 
only dreams, my state was not very much 
happier. I could not bear to look at my 
cabinet. Something was wanting there, 
and until the void I had created was 
properly filled, I felt I could find no plea- 
sure in my former pursuits. 

“You, although a collector, may think 
I am joking, but I assure you I am 
not. I hungered, I craved for that 
china, and felt that, were it denied me, 
my dreams might some day almost come 
true. 

“ After the interval of a few days, I 
thought I might venture to call upon Miss 
Crofton once more. She received me 
kindly, told me she was flattered by my 
paying her another visit so soon, and 
allowed me to handle the china again. I 
must have been dull company too, for 
although I replied mechanically to her 
chit-chat, my eyes were ever turning to 
those four cups and saucers, cream-jug, and 
two dishes. Miss Crofton could see the 
bent of my thoughts, for she said : 

“*Tt’s no use, Mr. Headley. I will note 
sell them, and I love them too much to 
give away.’ 

“ As she spoke a thought struck me. I 
would take her to see the tea-pot, sugar- 
basin, and the other cups and saucers, 
mourning as it were for their long lost 
brethren. So I concealed my vexation, and 
making an effort to smile, said : 

“¢Tam only admiring, Miss Crofton. 
But I should be so pleased if you would 
honour me by calling and looking at my 
little collection. If so, I will send the 
carriage for you to-morrow.’ 

“She accepted my invitation, and the 
next day came to my house. I took care 
to have a choice little repast prepared, of 
such things as middle-aged spinsters love, 
and after we had discussed it I led her to 
the room which held my treasures. All 
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the cabinets save one were open to her 
view, but that one I had covered with a 
dark cloth. After she had seen the con- 
tents of the others, I led her before this 
one, and in a theatrical manner, with a 
beating heart, lifted the veil and revealed 
my tea-pot, sugar-basin, cups and saucers, 
looking beautiful, but sorrowful, with the 
vacant spaces around them. I said nothing, 
thinking this mute appeal to her better 
feelings would do more than any words of 
mine. She saw the plot at a glance, and 
laughed long and loud, saying, as her merri- 
ment subsided : 

“*So, Mr. Headley, this is the meaning 
of your hospitality ; you expect me to pay 
for my dinner with the china ?’ 

“T protested it was only alittle hint to 
show her how very anxious I was to possess 
the remainder of the set, and then I told 
her, seriously, how necessary it was to my 
happiness and peace of mind to see those 
void spaces filled. 

“No appeal of mine would soften her, and 
the four cups and saucers, the cream-jug, 
and the two dishes, seemed as far away as 
ever. At last she said decisively : 

“*As you are so bent upon it, I will 
bequeath the china to you.’ 


“« And I may have to wait twenty years | 
for it,’ I said sulkily, forgetting, in my) 


mortification, not only politeness, but the 
affection I had expressed for my new-found 
relative. 

***A good deal longer, I hope,’ she 
replied, ‘ But as you are so anxious, why 
not pack up what you have and let me 
take it back with me? You can see it 
all in my cabinet whenever you like; 
and I dare say its being there will give 
me the pleasure of your company more 
often.’ 

“ But this plan did not suit me at all ; 
and finding that my device had failed 
utterly, I was obliged to conduct my 
visitor to her home in a frame of mind not 
the sweetest. 

* A week went by; but, try how I would, 
I could not get that cursed china out of 
my head, or resign myself to the disap- 
pointment. I found myself growing worse 
instead of better, and, as I fancied my 
health was beginning to suffer, I determined 
to run down to Brighton in the hope of 
distraction. The weather was fine ; I met 
several pleasant friends there ; and after a 
day or two began to think that in time I 
might conquer the absurd craving for what 
could not be mine. But even as I was con- 
gratulating myself on the partial recovery 





of my senses, I dreamed a dream so horri- 
ble, that I fell back into my former un- 
healthy state of mind. I dreamed that 
Miss Crofton’s maid—a red-cheeked, rough- 
fingered lass—had broken two of the cups, 
I saw her do it ; and suffered agonies from 
the sight ; also, to make matters worse, 
she put the precious fragments (which 
might have been cemented) in her dust- 
pan, with the intention of throwing them 
away. I really think the greatest feeling 
of pleasure I had known for many days 
was to awake and find it was only a 
dream. 

“ Thurried back to town the same day. I 
felt I could endure the uncertainty, the 
anxiety, no longer ; and that to obtain my 
desire, any sacrifice I could make must be 
made ; so—don’t laugh too much—I was 
resolved, upon my return, to ask Miss 
Crofton to become Mrs. Headley; and then 
upon the day of our marriage the severed 
set would be reunited. True, she must 
be somewhere about fifty ; whilst I was 
just thirty ; but from what I had seen of 
her, I believed she was a very worthy 
woman ; and, anyway, the china would be 
mine. 

“You will scarcely credit it, but I carried 
out my resolution. Two days later I was 
at the fair spinster’s side, beseeching her 
to be my wife. I could not bring myself 
to profess a sudden passion for her ; but I 
told her I was tired of living alone, and 
asked her to share my lot. I said I was 
well-to-do in the world, and promised to 
try and make her future life a happy one ; 
and as, whilst speaking, my eyes rested on 
the four cups and saucers, the cream-jug, 
and the two dishes, I no doubt pleaded 
with a show of fervour which must have 
considerably puzzled the good lady. Like 
a sensible woman she expressed the greatest 
astonishment. 

«Let me understand you clearly,’ she 
said. ‘Do you mean to say you are in 
love with me ?’ 

“¢*T will make you a good husband,’ I 
replied, thinking as I spoke how beauti- 
fully modelled the handle of the cream-jug 
was ; ‘and I am sure you will never regret 
accepting my offer.’ 

“¢ But do you really love me?’ she per- 
sisted, ‘an old woman as I am?’ 

“ «Seventeen hundred and sixty,’ I said 
mentally, ‘that must be about the date it 
was made;’ and then I answered, looking 
at the four cups and saucers, and thinking 
of the vacant spaces at home: ‘I esteem 
and respect you highly, dear Miss Crofton, 
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and I am sure you will make a solitary 
home cheerful.’ 

««Suppose,’ said Miss Crofton acutely, 
‘I were to take the poker and demolish 
that china; would you still repeat these 
Hattering assurances of affection ?’ 

“Oh, please don’t !’ I cried, starting up 
as the horrors of my dream came back to 
me. 
“¢Mr, Headley,’ she said gravely, ‘ you 
will pardon me saying so, but sometimes 
I am afraid you are not quite right in the 
head. Is there any insanity in your 
family ?’ 

“«« None at all,’ I replied. 

“Neither your father, nor mother, nor 
any aunt nor uncle shown any tendency 
that way ?’ 

“* Not the slightest.’ 

“¢Very well; you had better go home 
now, and think quietly over what you 
have said to me. If, to-morrow, you wish 
to repeat your words, you will find me at 
home all the afternoon.’ 

“T left her, and as I stepped out congra- 
tulated myself that she had not accepted 
me at once, 

“What a foolI am!’ I said. ‘I shall 
always esteem that woman for not taking 
advantage of me. I will write and beg 
her pardon for my silly conduct and trust 
she will still continue my friend. And yet, 
in spite of these praiseworthy resolutions, 
the sight of the vacant spaces sent all my 
good sense to the winds; and, to shorten the 
tale, I went, deliberately, the next after- 
noon, to Shepherd’s Bush, renewed my 
offer, and left the house formally betrothed 
to Miss Lesbia Crofton. She, at least, 
behaved in a very sensible manner. 

“«You say you wish to marry me,’ she 
said, ‘and I am getting on in years now, 
so cannot, in justice to myself, refuse 
such an offer. 1 have enquired about you, 
and everyone who knows you speaks in 
your favour. Still, you may regret your 
choice, so you shall have plenty of time 
for consideration. We will not be married 
for six months, at least.’ 

“ Although, after taking the first plunge, 
I should have been glad to go to the 
depths of my folly without delay, I felt 
the wisdom of her words, and acquiesced 
in this arrangement. Of course, with the 
new understanding between us, I saw both 
her and the china nearly every day ; and 
as Miss Crofton was an extremely nice 
woman, I may say I grew quite to love 
her—as a mother—and, had fate not inter- 
posed, should doubtless have married her 





at the expiration of the time she named, and 
very probably should have been happy 
enough after a fashion. Qne thing was very 
much to my Lesbia’s credit: she indulged 
in no raptures, nor did she expect any from 
me. When we met, or parted, I imprinted a 
kiss upon her forehead, and that was all. 
She even interdicted the use of christian- 
names between us, and stipulated that our 
engagement should be spoken of to no one. 
Another thing I found strange, was that 
she was continually harping, in a good- 
tempered sort of way, upon the disparity 
of our ages, instead of endeavouring to 
make the difference as little as possible. 
In fact, she seemed to treat me more as 
a son than as a future husband. 

“ Feelings of delicacy prevented me from 
asking her to allow me to remove the 
Chelsea to my house before I had paid the 
price due for it, and I quite blushed with 
shame when one day she handed me the 
key of the cabinet, and with a meaning 
smile begged I would take charge of it 
to ensure the safety of the articles I so 
highly prized. 

“The course of our affection ran very 
smoothly for about three months. I had 
quite recovered my health, and I may say 
was placidly happy. If, at times, whilst 
sitting with my elderly bride-elect, and 
hearing her, it may be, complain of some 
ailment which she candidly attributed to 
advancing years, I did feel a twinge of 
regret, I had but to turn to the four cups 
and saucers, the cream-jug, and the two 
dishes, and it vanished. 

“But fate and Miss Crofton had other 
views for me, although I little suspected 
them. 

“ According to custom, one afternoon I 
paid my usual visit to my future spouse, 
and was surprised as I entered the house 
to hear the sound of a piano. I know 
something of music, so at once became 
aware that the instrument was played with 
great skill, and much I wondered who the 
performer might be. I had not as yet dis- 
covered that my Lesbia possessed musical 
talent. The maid opened the door of the 
drawing-room, the music ceased, and I 
walked in and found myself face to face 
with one of the loveliest girls Ihad ever met. 
Perhaps the surprise, the contrast, when I 
saw her instead of the middle-aged lady I 
expected to greet, made this stranger look 
even more charming. I could realise only 
at first a bright young face, with masses of 
light hair around it, turned to see who 
entered, and a well-moulded figure, showing 
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to great advantage as she sat before 
the piano. Her dress was of simple black, 
but well and becomingly made, and as she 
rose when I entered, I could see she was 
over middle height. 

“Women always behave with less awk- 
wardness than men in chance meetings ; 
so whilst I stood still and stammered some 
words of apology, she advanced with per- 
fect ease and said : 

“Mr. Headley, I am sure! My aunt 
told me to expect you. - She has gone out 
for a short time, but hoped you would 
wait until her return.’ 

“T was only too pleased to accept the 
invitation so frankly given, and recovering 
my self-possession, in a few minutes was 
in full swing of chat with my Lesbia’s 
niece. 

“T found her an unaffected girl, full of 
spirits, and looking forward to the pleasures 
of a stay in town. 

***T suppose you will stay some time?’ I 
asked. ‘ Your presence will quite brighten 
Miss Crofton’s house.” 

“¢T shall stay as long as ever my aunt 
will keep me,’ she replied. ‘Isn’t she a 
dear old soul, Mr. Headley?’ 

“T winced, and began to realise that my 
situation was a painful one. 

“*She is so antiquated,’ she continued, 
‘and yet so romantic in many things.’ 

“T felt more foolish than ever, and for 
the sake of saying something remarked : 

“<T wonder she did not tell me you 
were coming. I suppose she meant to 
surprise me.’ 

“*T suppose so. But I assure you she 
has talked to me a great deal about you, 
Mr. Headley. You appear to be great 
friends. Quite a flirtation, I tell her.’ 

“T coloured up to my ears, but managed 
to say : 

“«Then I conclude her report of me has 
been favourable.’ 

“<T sha’n’t betray her confidence, Mr. 
Headley ; and, any way, it would have no 
weight with me, as I prefer to form my 
own opinions.’ 

“As I felt we were getting on delicate 
ground, I begged her to resume the music 
my coming had cut short. 

“She played a piece of Chopin’s with 
great feeling and brilliancy, and then, at 
my request, sang a couple of ballads. Her 
voice was sweet and well trained-—alto- 
gether she was a very charming niece- 
to-be. 

“** Do you play or sing ?’ she asked. 

“¢ Neither, unfortunately. I am only 





an indifferent critic, who understands 
music only enough to praise when pleased,’ 

** Ah, I forgot ; you are a great china 
collector.’ 

“And as she spoke it struck me that 
this was the first time I had ever been 
inside this room and forgotten to look 
and assure myself of the safety and well- 
being of the cups, saucers, cream-jug, and 
dishes. 

“And, as the thought of the china 
brought other thoughts in its train, I felt 
that I would give a great deal to know 
whether Miss Crofton had told her niece 
everything. Fervently I hoped that she 
had not done so, as I knew, intuitively, I 
should cut a sorry figure in a young girl’s 
eyes. 

“ During my meditation Lesbia returned, 
and instead of appearing jealous and 
annoyed at the capital understanding 
between the fair niece and future uncle, 
smiled and said : 

**Shall I introduce you young people, or 
have you dispensed with that ceremony ?” 

“¢ Your niece has the advantage of me 
in knowing my name,’ I replied. 

“¢ Mr, Robert Headley, let me present 
you to Miss Ethel Crofton, my favourite 
niece,’ said Lesbia with the politeness of 
the old school. 

“* After that unnecessary ceremony I 
shall go and dress for dinner,’ said Miss 
Ethel Crofton. 

“T closed the door after her, and turned 
to greet her aunt with the accustomed 
salute. Perhaps from the same reason 
that the china had lost its charm to-day, I 
found that semi-maternal affection was 
scarcely satisfying enough, and could not 
help thinking my future bride looked very 
aged. 
ae Robert,’ she said—it was, I believe, 
the first time she had used my christian- 
name—‘I should much prefer that Ethel 
should hear nothing of our engagement 
at present. She is young and giddy, 
and might not look upon it in the right 
light.’ 

“T promised secrecy with a joy I could 
scarcely conceal. At any rate Ethel knew 
nothing about it as yet. 

“T dined that evening with the ladies. 
Miss Crofton did the honours in a dress of 
such antiquated design and material that 
Ethel openly rallied her upon it. She 
herself was beautiful in pale blue silk, and 
I was so struck by her fair, young bright 
face, her pleasant natural manner, that 
before the evening was half spent I had 
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fully realised what an ass I had made of 
myself. 

“ My visits to Shepherd’s Bush, for the 
next few days, were as frequent as the 
most exacting fiancée could have expected ; 
but I am afraid that had my Lesbia been of a 
jealous or suspicious nature she would not 
have derived the pleasure from them she 
appeared to feel. I sat no longer in the chair 
commanding the best view of the cabinet, 
that enshrined the treasures for which I 
contemplated sacrificing myself and my 
affections. I was ever by Ethel’s side ; at 
the piano, turning the leaves of the music ; 
reading my favourite poems to her ; hold- 
ing her crewels, or winding wool for her. 
Considering the tender relations between 
Miss Crofton and myself I must own that 
my behaviour towards her unsuspecting 
niece was disgraceful. Indeed, had Lesbia 
thought fit to pour a storm of reproach 
upon me, and order me to quit her 
presence, she would have been fully jus- 
tified. However, she did nothing of the 
kind, but sat in her favourite corner, 
knitting, and apparently paying no atten- 
tion to the flirtation, or something more 
serious, which was proceeding under her 
very eyes. 

“Soon matters reached aclimax. I could 
no longer deceive myself. I was hopelessly 
in love with Ethel Crofton, and I felt 
bound in honour to inform her aunt, and to 
throw myself on the fair spinster’s mercy 
before I made the avowal of my love to 
Ethel. 

“T found Lesbia alone one day, so I took 
the little key from my waistcoat pocket and 
handed it to her. 

“¢ And what is this for, Robert?’ she 
asked gravely. 

“In a shamefaced manner I said : 

“ ¢T can’t marry you—I love Ethel.’ 

“¢ Qh, Robert — Robert!’ said Miss 
Crofton, putting her handkerchief to her 
eyes; “what can I say to you? Only a 
month ago I was indispensable to your 
future happiness ; and yet you forsake me 
for the first young face you see ;’ and she 
appeared to sob bitterly. 

“Tt was the china,’ I expostulated. 

¢T see; and now you think you can have 
Ethel and the china too, and prefer a young 
bride and old china to an old bride and 
old china. Faithless man !’ 

“T lost my temper utterly, and I am sorry 
to say my politeness followed it. 

“** Hang the china!’ I cried; ‘give me 
Ethel, and she can smash it all if she likes. 
I don’t care.’ 





“ Women, I believe, under such circum- 
stances as these, like to hear a man swear. 
It shows he is in earnest. Anyway my 
deposed bride leant back in her chair, and 
laughed so heartily that I knew matters 
would be soon arranged to my satisfaction. 
In great delight I caught her in my arms, 
and for once gave her a kiss of real affec- 
tion. 

“*Did you think I was going to let you 
marry me for the sake of a few cups and 
saucers?’ she cried; ‘I am not such a 
stupid old woman as that. But in truth, 
Robert, I have grown very fond of you, so 
if Ethel will have you, take her. But only 
on conditions.’ 

“Name them, dear Miss Crofton!’ I 
exclaimed ; ‘anything — everything you 
wish,’ 

“ «You must prove the earnestness of 
your love for my darling girl, and the 
recovery from your insanity, by sending 
me your Chelsea as apresent. I shall then 
give the whole set to the South Kensington 
or Jermyn Street Museum.’ 

“T mustn’t tell you all about our_love- 
making or Mrs. Headley would never 
forgive me; but Ethel and I arranged 
matters very quickly, and upon my return 
home that evening, I opened my cabinet, 
and almost without a pang packed my two 
cups and saucers, tea-pot, and sugar-basin, 
in cotton wool, and the next morning for- 
warded them to Miss Crofton. You have 
seen Ethel, and I dare say you think I did 
not make a bad exchange.” 

“T should think not,” I said. ‘ But 
how comes the set to be in your cabinet 
now ?” 

“Te old lady kept me in great suspense 
all the time Ethel and I were engaged, and 
although I hid my feelings, I began soon to 
think that it would be very nice to have 
Ethel and the china, but I dared not hint 
such a thing to Miss Crofton, who, more- 
over, teased me dreadfully by praising in 
Ethel’s presence my generosity in making 
her so beautiful a present. 

“Whilst on our honeymoon, I thought no 
more of it—in fact, gave it up for lost ; 
and you may guess my joy when we re- 
turned to town to see in my room a strange 
cabinet with the set as you see it now. So 
I got a good wife and completed the service 
as well,” 

Just then the door opened, and a voice 
said, with assumed petulance : 

“Are you gentlemen never coming? 
Aunt Lesbia is upstairs, Robert, and wishes 
to see you before her carriage fetches her.” 
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“Let us go up, Burke,” said Headley, 
as we finished the last of the claret; “and 
if you want any more particulars of 
my Chelsea mania, Miss Crofton will give 
them to you.” 


GEOFFREY STIRLING. 
BY MRS. LEITH ADAMS. 


—_—_—_>—— 


PART Il, CHAPTER III, “ YIELDING PLACE 
TO NEW.” 

ArTEr all, there was nothing particularly 
strange or supernatural in Mrs. Devenant’s 
departure from, and reappearance in, 
Becklington. The whole matter was quite 
easy of explanation if anyone had known 
the circumstances of the case. 

But then, nobody did. 

So, since putting Hester to the question 
was an idea not to be entertained by the 
boldest gossip in the town, conjecture ran 
riot, and the wildest suppositions were 
entertained. 

The plain truth was this : 

After nearly three years of quiet self- 
centred life—life unbroken by any ripple of 
change or disturbance, the eventless routine 
of existence at the cottage among the dykes 
was stirred by the coming of a foreign 
letter. 

It was addressed to the man who had 
become long since but a name and a 
memory. It was written in French, and 
dated from Paris. 

Hester, with Hilda’s help, spelt it out 
by the aid of a dictionary ; found it came 
from an old and eccentric uncle of her 
husband’s, and, by way of answering it, 
packed up her own and Hilda’s personal 
effects, handed over the furniture to the 
tender mercies of the broker, paid a soli- 
tary farewell visit to the grave behind the 
church, and set off by mail coach to 
London. 

No one in Becklington had any know- 
ledge of a more extended journey lying 
before the pair, or tongues would have 
wagged even quicker than they did, for a 
journey to France appeared as a desperate 
kind of undertaking in the eyes of Beck- 
lington, and a thing to render memorable 
the life of which it formed an episode. 

Desperate or not, the journey was ac- 
complished in safety, and the travellers 
received with effusion by a little withered 
old man, like a dry and sapless branch 
whose last spring had long become a thing 
of the past. 





Were not this mother and daughter the 
only relics left to him of ‘‘ ce pauvre cher 
Gabriel,” of whose tragic death he now 
heard for the first time ? 

The old man’s broken English made 
Hilda laugh, and then clasp him round the 
neck as if to heal with the touch of her 
tender arms the wound she feared to have 
made in his vanity, while her pretty 
efforts after fluency in the tongue that 
had been her father’s, yielded such de- 
light to M. Lemaire he had to send for 
the old servant Babette to share it. 
Babette (an ancient dame with black teeth, 
a skin like faded parchment, and a heart 
as tender as a spring chicken, would clap 
her hands and cry: “ Mon Dieu, que c’est 
beau ca!” But forall these antics Hester 
had no smile. In soft caress and happy 
jest she had no part. She dwelt apart in 
a self-made isolation, her grave reserve 
calling up some fear in the old man’s 
mind ; indeed, he addressed her at times 
with a trembling chivalry, no doubt look- 
ing upon her in the light of a marvellous 
and terrible production of “ perfidious 
Albion.” 

It presently appeared that the handsome 
silent widow of “ce pauvre cher Gabriel” 
had a cherished and secret mission to per- 
form, a mission which must be absolutely 
accomplished before she could know any 
true repose of mind. 

M. Lemaire grasped the position at 
once—spasmodically indeed. A person 
with a “mission” was naturally different 
to other people. A person with a mission 
could not be accounted for. Nothing could 
be more consistent than that such an 
individual should wish to go to some in- 
definite place “4 l’autre bout du monde.” 
This last remark he made with a sketchy 
movement of the hands, as indicating a 
desire on the part of the person with a 
mission to fly off into space. 

The carrying out of such desires necessi- 
tated wings. Wings, put practically, 
meant money. Money was at his dear 
niece’s disposal to any extent; whom 
had he to think of in this world, save 
these dear relics of “ce pauvre cher 
Gabriel ?” 

Had not the disgrace and death of a 
worthless son caused him to call to mind his 
nephew Gabriel, the child of his little 
sister Valérie, the boy so idolised, so way- 
ward, so dear to the heart of the 
little dark-eyed mother, who died all too 
soon ? 

What more sacred duty then was there 
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for him to fulfil than to help Gabriel’s 
widow to carry out the secret mission that 
beckoned her to distant realms ? 

If any one had told M. Lemaire that 
this generosity of his was in reality selfish- 
ness and covetousness masquerading as 
nobler virtues, he would have been in- 
dignant indeed. Yet the truth was that he 
thought Hester cold and stern to that 
tender soft-eyed lamb Miss Hilda, and 
chuckled to himself and rubbed his 
skinny fingers together in an ecstasy of 
delight at the idea of the child being 
given over entirely to himself and old 
Babette for a time, while Hester should 
be safe—dquite safe, and, he trusted, in a 
healthy and genial clime— out of the 
way. 

“ Have no fear for that petite poulette ; 
give no anxious thought, dear lady, to 
that petite ange. She shall be safe— 
safe—safe with old Uncle Lemaire. You 
shall find her with roses in her cheeks, 
smiles on her lip, and shining eyes when 
—ah, the happy day !—you shall return 
to claim her.” 

Then the old hypocrite tottered about 
on feeble shanks, busying himself over 
the preparations for the carrying out of 
that secret mission, while Babette laughed, 
showing her black teeth and clapping 
her hands, and reading her master’s mind 
as clearly as though it were the mass-book 
that she knew off by heart. 

It was arranged that Hilda should 
attend the admirable instructions of the 
good sisters of the Convent of Bon 
Secours, always, however, remaining what 
Babette called “bon hérétique,” as her 
father had been before her ; a programme 
that was duly carried out, yet not without 
the fervour and passion of her Catholic 
surroundings setting their mark upon her, 
tinging the colder creed with warmth and 
light, and implanting in her soul a love of 
the beauty of worship and a sense of the 
nearness of the unseen world —all in- 
fluences that helped to make her the 
woman she became in time yet to come. 

Hester was absent a long time. Days, 
weeks passed by, and the little household 
“a three happy people heard no news of 

er. 


Hilda wondered what her mother was 
gone in search of. It would have been hard 
to say how the child had grasped the idea of 
the “ mission” being a search—yet there 
the conviction was. In truth, she always 
felt that life itself was one long search to 
the silent brooding mother whom she 





loved so dearly, in spite of the reserve 
that would fain have held her at arm’s- 
length. 

The question that came to her some- 
times as she lay awake in the quiet night 
was: What were they looking for? She 
could not separate herself from Mothie in 
this or in anything else. Her father had 
gone away and left them—just the two of 
them—to stay always together and never 
leave each other. 

He lay sleeping in the churchyard, with 
the rooks fluttering black wings and 
cawing gravely to one another in the tall 
trees overhead, and Mothie and Hilda 
had to take care of each other. 

That was the way of it. 

True, strange memories—broken and 
disturbing, like the recollection of bad 
dreams—came over Hilda sometimes : 
memories of her father’s sad and 
troubled face looking into hers; of his 
arms holding her so close that they 
trembled with the pressure—memories of 
hard words darkening the air like flying 
missiles, of impulses of pity and—yes— 
anger rising in her own young heart and 
having to be stifled there. 

As the kiss that betrays is worse than 
the blow that hurts, so to have jarring 
thoughts of those nearest and dearest* to 
us is a keener pain than to think iil of all 
the world besides, and Hilda shrank from 
these disjointed memories most when most 
they seemed to take the form of accusa- 
tions against her mother. She even tried 
to expiate such musings by little tender 
acts of love and thoughtfulness, by sweet 
caresses, not always taken in the spirit in 
which they were offered, yet bringing com- 
fort and a sense of healing to the child’s 
sensitive heart. 

She and Uncle Lemaire had long talks 
about the dead father, and Hilda told him 
all about the golden sun-ray which made 
its way in through the sheeted window, 
and the bold kitten who played with the 
ball of worsted when mon camarade lay 
sleeping so soundly no one could wake 
him. Sometimes she stopped in her pretty 
babble, and looked wistful, sighing, and 
twisting her little hands one in the other ; 
and the old man, sighing too, regretted in 
his own heart that it would have been 
disloyal to question the child too closely, 
and at the same time longed to know 
more. 

Gabriel had not been a happy man. 
Doubtless that bank robbery, and the con- 
sequent loss it entailed, had been the last 
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straw to break the camel’s back, but the 
load had been piled high before. The 
dreamy, beauty-loving, idolised boy had 
become the dreamy artist, charming— 
“could Valérie’s child be otherwise ?”— 
but weak, easily made miserable, given to 
brood over troubles instead of shaking 
them off. Also, there were few women in 
the world like the wife he himself had laid 
to rest in Pére-la-Chase long years ago— 
and might it not be that the superbly- 
handsome Hester had been a difficult 
woman to live with, as flesh of one’s flesh, 
and bone of one’s bone? A tigress was 
a beautiful creature, but a man might not 
like to have such a one for ever beside his 
hearth—bah! he was an old man, but he 
knew the world, and the beau sexe too! 

There were women in the world whose 
beauty made a man mad, drunk “as with 
new wine ;” then, his eyes being dazzled as 
those of one who has looked too long at 
the sun, he cannot read the signs of mind 
and character which are only visible to calm 
observation, he buys his idol at any cost, sets 
it on a pedestal ever so high, and then— 
loud is the crash with which it falls, endless 
are the fragments with which he finds 
himself surrounded as he stands amid the 
ruins of his hopes and his life. 

But Hilda, ah! the gem, the pearl, the 
flower, will she not shed a tender fade- 
less lustre on the life of some man—‘“ un de 
ces beaux jours”? It will be a veritable 
“beau jour” that day too, a day that will 
never know any darker night than the 
sweet radiance of moonlight and the calm 
refulgence of starshine. 

Seeing her master smile and mutter to 
himself, Babette laughed, well content 
to see him merry; at which he laughed 
again. 

Altogether the time of Hester’s absence 
passed not unhappily. Hilda prayed each 
night that le bon Dieu would watch over 
Mothie, and bring her back safe, and 
“make her glad to see Hilda once again.” 
A sad tell-ta1c of a prayer that, and one 
that. made Babette sniff, and call upon 
one of her many saints. Yet a prayer 
that was heard; for Mrs. Devenant reached 
home in due time, keeping an unbroken 
silence as to where she had been, and 
making no further allusion to the secret 
mission than by telling M. Lemaire it was 
accomplished. For this which gracious dis- 
pensation he piously thanked Heaven after 
the fervent manner of his countrymen, and 
with the delicate politeness of the cultured 
of his nation, asked to know no more; a 





course of conduct we must emulate, since 
the time is not yet for the nature of 
Hester’s mission and the motives that 
prompted her to undertake it to be 
revealed. 

Suffice it to say, that after her return, 
M. Lemaire thought he detected at times 
the gleam of a certain fierce joy in her 
dark eyes, a shade more of haughty 
defiance in her manner ; facts from which 
he augured ill for someone. 

Two years after Mrs. Devenant’s safe 
return from that mysterious journey, 
undertaken in the cause of the equally 
mysterious mission. M. Lemaire was taken 
grievously sick; indeed, it soon became 
evident that he had one of his poor little 
spindle-shanks in the grave, and was draw- 
ing the other after it. 

Thus, a second time came the sorrow of 
a great loss into Hilda’s life, for all her 
years still numbered so few. 

She saw her uncle’s withered face grow 
smaller and more withered still, like a 
fading leaf ; she heard Babette wailing like 
a banshee and praying like a female St. 
Simon Stylites, urging upon Heaven her 
many fasts, her charitable acts, her endless 
candles given to the altar of St. Joseph 
from her youth upwards, asking in return 
for all these holy deeds only the restora- 
tion to health of her dear master. She 
saw her mother, quiet, helpful, capable, 
doing more work in the sick-room in ten 
minutes than tearful trembling Babette 
could achieve in an hour. She saw the 
curé mount the narrow polished stairs, 
bearing the last consolations of the Church 
to the dying man. She sawa tiny weasen- 
faced old man, with a bag in his hand and 
his mouth pursed up as if he feared some- 
one might ask him a question he could not 
answer, steal on tip-toe into the sick- 
chamber, closing the door after him as 
if he dreaded secrets oozing through any 
chink that might be unwarily left open, and 
Babette told her (still weeping, and mingling 
broken odds and ends of prayers with her 
tears) that that ‘‘ estimable monsieur ” was 
the admirable notary of the street next 
but one. ° 

A few days after this, Hilda was sent 
for to go and take leave of the old man, 
for the sands of life were running fast 
away, and the words he spoke were getting 
fewer and fainter. 

Babette, by this time in a very crisis 
of prayers and tears, knelt in the passage 
outside her master’s room, and as Hilda 
passed, caught her hand and mumbled it. 
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“Go to him,” she sobbed. ‘“ You have 


been his sunshine. Go!” 

So Hilda went. 

She trembled, but not with fear ; rather 
with sorrow restrained. 

What, indeed, was there to fear in that 
extended figure, that wasted face, on which 
rested a placid smile 4 

Hilda knew that death was nigh at 
hand, yet that he did not fear it; knew 
that the crucifix hanging opposite his bed 
told of the sure and certain ground upon 
which his hope was stayed. She bent to 
kiss him, and at the touch of her lips his 
eyes unclosed, his cold hand groped for 
hers. 

‘“‘T have waited for you long—you have 
come to me at last—Marie.” 

He was speaking of his dead wife, and 
in the utterance of those tender words of 
greeting, he died. 

It was found that M. Lemaire had left 
all his earthly possessions to Hilda Deve- 
nant, “my beloved and precious grand- 
niece, to be held in trust for her by her 
mother, Hester, widowof Gabriel Devenant, 
the son of my dear sister Valérie.” 

At this news, Babette ceased weeping 
and praying to clap her hands, and then 
proceeded as before, to besiege high heaven 
—this time for the rest and peace of the 
soul of the departed. 

For a time, Mrs. Devenant decided to 
remain in Paris, so that Hilda might con- 
tinue under the care of the good sisters of 
Bon Secours. So year after year passed 
on, and Hilda grew into a tall and slender 
maid, with two long plaits of sunny brown 
hair hanging down her back, and tiny 
ruffied locks rippling about her’ brow; 
with the grave, sweet eyes of the child who 
had sung at her work in the sunshine, 
and the sensitive lips that had trembled 
beneath the last kiss given by mon 
camarade to his petite reine. 

The gentle nuns, whose lives could 
know no tender grace of motherhood, 
loved the young English maiden with 
devotion, teaching her all womanly and 
graceful arts, leading her passionate 
love of music into sacred paths, and im- 
buing her mind with the loveliness of self- 
abnegation and of a life lived rather to make 
others happy, than to aim at grasping 
happiness for ourselves. 

In saying that Hester Devenant had 
left no friend behind her in Becklington, 
we were, perhaps, hardly stating things 
fairly. She had left one—the boy 
Davey; now more man than boy, yet 





spoken of as the boy Davey still, from 
mere force of habit. 

Hester, with the ripe and gracious 
witchery a beautiful woman, many years 
his senior, can often exert over a youth 
just entering manhood, had won over 
Davey to be her friend and henchman. 
When someone, who is cold to all the 
world beside, is genial to us alone—when 
someone, who keeps all others at arm’s- 
length, beckons us alone near, what a sweet 
spell dwells in smiling lip and clasping 
hand ! 

That which is common to all cannot be 
looked upon in the light of a thing very 
precious: but this is a sweet possession, in 
which no other claims a part. The fruit 
which has been kept for our hand, and 
ours alone to pluck, is sweet with a sweet- 
ness beyond all words. 

During the last years that Hester Deve- 
nant had lived at the cottage among the 
dykes, the boy Davey was often a guest 
by the ingle-nook where Gabriel once was 
wont to sit and dream—was often entrusted 
with the care of Hilda when she went 
searching for wild flowers among the 
marsh-lands, or hunting for traces of the 
sly boggart who milked the cows in the 
moonlight. Davey constituted himself 
Hilda’s playmate, carving toy-dolls for her 
out of white wood, ashe had carved toy-ships 
for Master Ralph. Then, when the little 
one was gone to bed, he would sit and 
chat with Hester—Hester always busy, 
stitching, knitting, or plying those mar- 
vellous bobbins of hers that fiew like tiny 
shuttles from her hand, while the fairy 
web of delicate lace grew. 

They talked of all things under the sun : 
but, as the needle to the pole, as the 
thoughts of a lover to his mistress, 
Davey’s mind had a way of taking one 
direction, his words of drifting towards 
one subject, and that one “ Mr. Geoffrey.” 

The boy was naturally enough flattered 
by Mrs. Devenant’s notice ; also naturally 
he took a simple boyish pleasure in watch- 
ing her as she worked, she being so fair to 
see, and fairer for him than others, because 
more gentle ; but what drew his passionate 
heart out to her most of all was her liking 
to hear of Mr. Geoffrey. 

Of course people in Becklington ques- 
tioned Davey not a little about the 
tenant of the house among the dykes. 
Of course, also, they got nothing out of 
him. Nature occasionally makes a gentle- 
man or two, without the intervention of 
art ; and Davey was a striking example of 
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unique friendship of Mrs. Devenant’s appa- 
rently had its limits, for, when she and 
Hilda left Becklington, Davey knew no 
more of her ultimate destination than any- 
one else; and though his young heart 
swelled to bursting, and he couldn’t see 
little Hilda’s face for tears as he kissed her 
good-bye, he was too proud to ask fora 
confidence wilfully withheld. 

In course of time Mrs. Devenant wrote 
to him, asking him to write to her now 
and then, and tell her how the old place 
was getting on. But she gave no more 
definite address than a poste -restante, 
and said no more of Hilda than that “ the 
child was well.” 

Davey wrote as in duty bound, and his 
letters, like his talk in the old times, 
betrayed a strong inclination to stray into 
the subject of “ Mr. Geoffrey.” 

To judge by the eagerness with which 
Hester read these letters—read, re-read, 
and read again every line of them—the 
subject did not weary her. 

At length came one which seemed to 
contain some item of news that stirred her 
into new life and energy ; and shortly the 
fiat went forth that Hilda must bid adieu 
to her dear nuns. 

She and her mother were to go back to 
Becklington. 

It has been already told how they 
entered upon possession of the White 


House; how the town gaped and the: 


country stared, and Hester Devenant cared 
for neither. 

What changes have the passing years 
wrought in her ? 

Time has changed her hair in colour, 
but in nothing else. It is soft and abun- 
dant as ever, but silver-white, ruffling and 
curling about her brow like a girl's, 
bringing out in wonderful relief the deep- 
set black eyes that watch the world 
from beneath clearly defined and level 
brows. 

Her form is slenderer than of yore ; as if 
the restless spirit within had worn it away; 


and her hands have grown white and fair, 
“like a lady’s,” says Becklingtor with a 
shrug. 

A square coif of black lace rests upon 
her snowy locks; her dress is simple as 
ever, but richer in material. 

“ Mrs. Devenant thinks she is quite the 
lady nowadays—though lord knows where 
she’s got the money from todo it on !—and 
has no mind to remember as there’s them 
i this town as has seen her white-stone 
her own doorstep,” said one ; and so, speak- 
ing, had no faintest conception of the in- 
born gentle womanhood that is ashamed 
of no honest work, and can never— 
in whatever caste or class it may be 
found—be less than a thing true and 
complete. 

As to Hilda the most stupendous ideas 
were promulgated. 

She could embroider (so said Ru- 
mour) so that one might fancy some 
one had just flung the flowers down 
upon the satin and left them there; 
she could speak French just as easily as 
the rooks in the old rookery could caw; while 
as for singing, it was a fine thing to pass by 
the White House when the window was set 
back and the wind blowing up from the 
river, for you could hear her like a bird 
in a tree in pairing-time, and the piano- 
music trickling from her finger-ends at the 
same time. 

All the same, she had been taught all 


these fine things by a pack of wicked 


heathen nuns ; and was doubtless herself 
a Papist at heart. 
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